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HE LIVES AND WAS DEAD. 


As true, strong and eminently 
Scriptural impressions of what was 
wrought for us on Passion week, we 
give two extracts from Dr. James Den- 
ney’s Studies in Theology. “I have,” 
said he, in one of his lectures last 
April in Chicago, “a friend in Scot- 
land, a convert—I dare say you will 
be glad to hear—of Mr. Moody during 
his first visit to us in 1874, who has 
himself been wonderfully blessed by 
God as an evangelist and carer for 
souls. He is a fishing-tackle maker 
and an enthusiastic fisherman, and 
told me once of losing his bait in a 
mysterious way without catching 
anything. The explanation was that 
by some accident or other the barb 
had been broken from the hook. It 
was my friend himself who made the 
application of this, when he said that 
this was éxactly what happened when 
people preached the love of God to 
men, but left out of their gospel the 
essential truth that it is Christ on 
the cross, the substitute for sinners, 
in whom that love is revealed. In 
other words, the condemnation of 
our sins in Christ upon his cross is 
the barb on the hook. If you leave 
that out of your gospel, I do not 
deny that your bait will be taken. 
Men are pleased, rather than not, to 
think that God regards them with 
good will; your bait will be taken, 


_ but you will not catch men.” 


At the same time, in a following 
lecture, Dr. Denney goes on to say: 
“But the crucifix is no adequate sym- 
bol of the Christian faith. Christ 
was crucified through weakness; but 
he lives by the power of God, and we 
must not forget his life; sometimes 
people do. They look at Christ on 
the cross as if that exhausted the 
truth about him, or even the truth 
about his relation to our sin. They 
forget that he is not on the cross, 
but on the throne; that he has as- 
cended far above all heavens, separ- 
ate from sinners inaccessible to sin. 


They that the of the 
Christian life, as it is related to the 
ascended Christ, is one of victory and 
triumph. * Christianity has been 
named, sometimes  sentimentally, 
sometimes honestly enough, the re- 
ligion of sorrow; but there never was 
more complete misnomer. It is not 
the religion of sorrow, but the relig- 
ion which, because it is inspired by 
One who lives and w2s dead, gives 
the victory over every sorrow, even 
the crowning sorrows of death and 
sin. 


We are often told that there is 
something wrong in the economic 
conditions of the modern world. Is 
it one thing or many things? Is it 
some very subtle mischief, or is it 
several very obvious and very ancient 
mischiefs? Mr. Henry Varley, writ- 
ingfrom the colony of Victoria, aud 
adverting to the great depression in 
business, remarks on the abundance 
of the products, the cheapness and 
excellence of the food. What is the 
matter in his view? Uuprincipled 
men in government and extravagant 
expenditure; the land boom by which 


in eighteen months land enough was 


sold and resold about Melbourne to 
accommodate a city of 7,000,000; 
widespread intemperance, so_ that 
while £280,000,000 have been dug 
out of the gold mines, the whole of 
that sum has been spent on brandy, 
whisky and the ales; the national 
vice of gambling, so that £1,000,000 
have changed hands on a single race; 
and finally licentiousness, idleness 
and inordinate love of pleasure among 
a large population in the colonies. 
The Australians have been advanced 
in their experiments as to social and 
political changes. They are suppos- 
ed to be working away vigorously at 
the social millennium. They are 
credited with some improvements in 
such directions. But while it may be 
that some further revolution in the 
economic conditions may help the in- 
equalities of the burdens of life, yet 
what is there that can reduce the par- 
ticular evils that Mr. Varley notes? 
Yes, indeed, there issomething wrong 
among us, but it is many very obvi- 


ous things. 


A New York clergyman, Dr. OC. L. 
Thompson, of the Madison-avenue 
church, gave recently an address on 
the “Institutional Church,” and among 
its aims\and methods were specified 
“the free pew system, the emphasiz- 
ing the brotherhood of man, the 


amelioration of social inequalities, | Dominion government was answered 


the converting of the people, the 
building up of Christian character 
and the use of whatever agencies will 
best reach the masses and effect. the 
desired results.” We hope there are 
no churches which are non-institu- 
tional, with that conception of the 
matter. Even that writer who was 
criticised the other day for saying 
“institutions are despotism” 
might admit that this sort of one 
does not intend to be anything but 
helpful. And he who prefers an “in- 
spirational church” will be glad to 
have it inspired for such ends. 


The eight days’ revival work under 
the auspices of the Y. M.C.A. of 


Sunday; a three days’ conference on 
the Holy Spirit was to precede at 
Toluca. Surely, if not all we could 
wish is doing to make the world one, 
this sort of international Christian 
co-operation is one very important 
thing. In this connection, the follow- 
ing figures, condensed from the New 
York Observer, supply interesting 
facts as to the membership of Protes- 
tant churches in our neighbor repub- 
lic—Southern Baptists, 1,163; Pres- 
byterian, 4513; Congregationalists, 
578; M. E. church, 1,505; M. E 
church, South, 3,095. The Baptists 
of the North have done some work 
also. The Bible Society has made 
large distribution of the Scriptures. 
It is said the Salvation Army has 
purchased a tract of two hundred 
thousand acres in Chiapas, and plans 
to colonize it with five thousand fam- 


of one million acres. Seventeen stu- 
dent volunteers are represented as 
operating in the land. Nor should 
we forget the Friends who keep pa- 
tiently as well as unostentatiously at 
work. The Mormons also have their 
colonization plans. 


— 


That is a very aggravating conflict 
which is in agitation -in Manitoba. 
For many years the Catholics had 
their parochial schools sanctioned, 
and, we suppose, supported out of 
the government funds. The Legis- 
lature abolished the separate schools. 
The Catholics appealed to the Do- 
minion government, which did not 
give them relief. The Supreme Court 
of Canada decided that they had con- 
stitutional right on their side. The 
Manitoba government appealed to 
the Privy Council of England, which 
reversed the last named decision. 
And the appeal for redress to the 


by dodging the issue. 


Mexico City was to commence las} 


ilies. There is a large German tract 


A second ap- 
peal to the Privy Council, which de- 
clared that the Dominion govern- 
ment could grant remedial legisla- 
tion, upon which the Catholics de- 
manded such legislation, and the 
government called upon: Manitoba to | 
restore the Catholic schools. Now the 
matter is in hot discussion before the 
Legislature, and the ministers and 
churches on both sides are making 
an intense campaign. 


In Brizr.—If, as Mr. Vincent’s book 
is sanguine to say, Africa be “the 
coming continent,” there can be no 
reason why American Negroes should 
not take their share in it. Just now 
some of them are venturing thither. 
—lIt sounds a little stronger dip- 
lomacy to read that an American 
ship of war is ordered to Turkish wa- 
ters——When it was announced 
that the cloak which the Countess of 
Warwick had lost by a thief cost 800 
guineas, she thought it right to say it 
was a present; for, she added, “I 
would have considered it a sin to 
have spent so large a sum on one 
garment when there is so much pov- 
erty and suffering in the world.” 
How about the giver?——Thirty 
thousand of the British soldiers in 
India are total abstainers. That is 
almost too good to be true.—dAc- 
cording to Archdeacon Farrar’s “Dan- 
iel,” that book was written in Janu- 
ary, 104 B. C. That date would 
make a revolution in some current | 
interpretations of “the time and. 
times.” man can give at once 
the impression that he himself is 
clever and that Christ is mighty to 
save. —Denney.—tThe uprising of 
the confessional and evangelical pas- 
tors and leaders against the critical 
and unbelieving ministers and pro- 
fessors in Germany threatens a crisis 
in church affairs. The three synods 
of Prussia, Wurtemberg and Baden 
have just declared themselves strong- 
ly confessional. Rev. Arthur Smith 
was introduced to the Chicago 
ministers as “the Cliina Puddefoot.” 
——Some one writes: “‘Trilby’ 
is intoxicating because it has the 
smell of Sodom on it.” We cannot 
say as to “Trilby,” but the smell of 
that place is very thick in the litera- 
ture that our daily newspapers bring 
us. Even so sober and restrained a 
man as the late Professor Phelps 
said that when he was in Paris he felt 
as if he were at the mouth of the pit. 
None of us need to go to Paris for 


that. 
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THE LATE REV. DR. R. W. DALE. 
A prince and a great man has fall- 
en in Israel. Not Congregationalism 


alone, but Christianity throughout 


the world, is the poorer for his de- 
parture. A man of real note, of 
much intellectual and moral strength, 


and withal of a nicely balanced mind 

mainly conservative in its bent), he 

id not view with enthusiasm the lat- 
er developments either of social pol- 
itios or of religious opinion. He be- 
longed to the old, steady—it would 
be wrong to call it rationalizing— 
school of Non-conformist thought. 
His religion had no touch of mysti- 
cism, and was founded more on sober 
thinking than on deep feeling. But 
he was in every sense a powerful and 
a notable man. His sermons, well 
weighted with thought, carefully 
composed and admirably delivered 
(“read” discourses, from a bulky 
manuscript which he was never at 
pains to conceal), were the product 
of a mind not subtle or poetic, but 
clear, and in many respects typically 
English. He might not by some be 
compared with the greater religious 
leaderse—with Manning, or Newman, 
or F. D. Maurice. Nor was his schol- 
arship perhaps (though accurate and 
competent) on a level with the at- 
tainments of Liddon or Church. But 
his intelligence was well trained and 
acute, his powers of expression were 
large, and his personality, like bis 
presence, suggested strength, practi- 
cal wisdom, self-control and good 
sense. He came from the dissenting 
middle class, and to its ideas, its 
methods and its interests his life 
was largely devoted. 

Born in London in 1829, he was no 
doubt influenced by the Non-conform- 
ist type of the family surroundings, 
and also by attending the ministra- 
tions of Dr. John Campbell, then and 
for many years afterwards a promi- 
nent Oongregational pastor in the 
metropolis. Consequently, he enter- 
ed as a student in Spring Hill Col- 
lege, Birmingham, at that period one 
of the chief training places for young 
men intended for the Congregational 
ministry. At Spring Hill he remain- 
ed for the full period of six years, 
working with the whole force of his 
vigorous nature and his remarkable 
powers, not only in theological stud- 
ies, but in those necessary to enable 
him to take a high degree in the only 
university then open to non-conform- 
ists, the University of London. Here, 
in 1855, he graduated in honors, at- 
taining the great distinction of be- 
coming the gold medalist in phil- 
osophy and political economy. The 
friendship of two men, each eminent 
in their several departments, influ- 
enced him deeply throughout his stu- 
dent days. One of these was Pro- 
fessor Henry Rogers, author of a once 
famous book, “The Eclipse of Faith,” 
a reply to Mr. Francis Newman's 
“Nemesis of Faith.” With Mr. Rog- 
ers he formed an intimacy as close as 
could be established between teacher 
and student—and that may be some- 
times very close and tender—and 
this bond of union subsisted unbroken 
throughout Mr. Rogers’ life.. The oth- 
er friend who greatly influenced him 
was one with whom he was destined 
to be intimately associated, the Rev. 
John Angell James, pastor of Carr’s 
Lane church, Birmingham. At an 


early period Mr. James recognized | 
the high qualities of the young stu- 


dent, and distinguished him by many 
special marks of appreciation and 


confidence. How deeply Dr. Dale 


regarded the esteem and affection of 
the venerable minister may be seen 
in his “Life” of Mr. James. “In his 
relations to myself,” he says, “all 
the noblest elements of his nature 
were illustrated. Of course, I came 
to know him very intimately, and I 
never saw in him any trace of mean- 
ness or selfishness; his simplicity was 
the simplicity of a child; his frank- 
ness was.as clear as the sunlight.” 

*Somewhat later in hia college 
course, Mr. James begged Mr. Dale 
to listen to no hint or solicitation 
about settling with a congregation 
without first consulting him. When 
this hint was explained it was found 
to mean that Mr. Dale was wanted to 
render Mr. James occasional assist- 
ance during his college course, with 
the view if his work proved accept- 
able to the congregation, of his be- 
coming afterwards assistant minister 
at Carr’s Lane, and ultimately Mr. 
James’ successor. This crossed Mr. 
Dale’s most cherished plans. He had 
had visions of a further period of 
study in Germany after leaving 
Spring Hill. He also had an idea of 
consecrating his life to evangelical 
work among the poor. He took, how- 
ever, the path so naturally opening 
out for him, and entered on what 
proved to be his life-long association 
with the Carr’s Lane chapel. As the 
communicants of the church were 
nine hundred in number, this was 
thought a flattering tribute to the 
young man. Mr. James, however, 
thought it not unreasonable to re- 
quire from his congregation a warm- 
hearted, confidential reception for his 
nominee, and this he bespoke for him 
in a sermon from the text, “Now if 
Timotheus come, see that he may be 
with you without fear, for he work- 
eth the work of the Lord, as I also 
do. Let no man, therefore, despise 
him.” It was not long before Mr. 
Dale was invited with similar unan- 
imity to become co-pastor. In 1853, 
Dr. Dale was appointed as the col- 
league of Mr. James, and in Novem-' 
ber, in the same year, Mr. James 
publicly received him as co-pastor, 
preaching from the text, “We then 
are fellow-laborers for God.” To the 
senior pastor’s honor, it must be re- 
corded that he gave his young asso- 
ciate free scope; that which Dr. Dale 
believed to be the truth he openly 
proclaimed from the Carr’s Lane pul- 
pit. But for the wise self-control 
and the implicit confidence of the 
older minister, there might have been 
trouble. Two prominent features of 
Mr. James’ theology were the doc- 
trines of total human depravity 
through original sin, and the certain- 
ty and severity of eternal punish- 
ment. His younger colleague, soon 
after he began his ministry, attacked 
the former of these doctrines; at a 
later period of his life he also attack- 
ed the other. The congregation was 
alarmed, remonstrances were made; 
Mr. James was appealed to. He 
manfully and loyally defended his 
colleague. “He is a young man,” he 
said, “but the root of the matter is in 
him; wait, and you will see.” 

At ® comparatively early period, 
Dr. Dale was president of the Con- 
gregational Union; and twenty-two 
years later, when, for the first time 
in the history of Congregationalism, 
delegates from churches all over the 
world—in the British Isles, in the 
United States, in Canada, and in the 
Australian colonies—met in ecumeni- 
cal conference in London, it was Dr. 
‘Dale who, with an unanimous voice, 
was called upon to preside over their 
deliberations; confessedly the fore- 
most and most distinguished minister 
in the denomination—the first, in- 


deed, in power and influence amongst 


Nonconformist ministers of all 
churches. 

We shall not soon see his like 
again; but when one leader is re- 
moved, God has another ready to 
take his place. Moses has always a 


Joshua to succeed him. It were diffi- 


cult to say, off-hand, who the Joshua 
is in this case. 'T. Bowrox. 
Lonpon, March 13th. 


| A LONG SERVICE AS INDIAN AGENT. 
In 1871 I wasin the Theological 


Seminary at Hartford, Conn. I was 
drawing near the close of my senior 
year, and had offered myself to the 
American Home Missionary Society 
to labor on this northwest coast, and 
been accepted. But while in the 
recitation room a letter was handed 
me which surprised me. I could 
hardly understand it. It was from 
the American Missionary Association, 
asking me if I would accept the po- 
sition of Indian Agent at Skokomish, 
Washington, if they were to send my 
name to Congress as their nomina- 
tion, under President Grant’s peace 
policy, then just adopted. My first 
thought was that probably the Home 
Missionary Society did not really 
wish me, and had taken this method 
to get rid of me, as the Secretary of the 
American Missionary Association said 
that he had conferred with the Sec- 
retaries of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety about it. I did not really want 
the position, for, although I thought 
that I might prove to be a failure in 
the ministry, yet 1 was not ready to 
give up before I had fairly begun. 
Hence I wrote the Home Missionary 
Society, asking if my surmise was 
true; also writing the American Mis- 
sionary Association for more informa- 
tion, yet telling it that I doubted 
whether I should accept. 

Soon answers came to both letters, 


the Home Missionary Society saying 


that they hid no reason to decline 
my service, but wished to leave me 
free to accept a position as Indian 
Agent, if I should prefer it; while the 
American Missionary Association ask- 
ed me, in case I should decline, if I 
could recommend some one to them 
on this coast who would be suitable 
for the position. Accordingly, I de- 
clined, and recommended my brother, 
Edwin Eells, then finishing a course 
of law study in Seattle. He had 
previously taught school, clerked in 
a store, farmed, teamed, been enroll- 
ing Officer during the war at Walla 
Walla, and been enrolling clerk in the 
Legislature of Washington Territory, 
all of which experience I presumed 
would be of value in this position, 
while his father had been a mission- 
ary among the Indians for ten years. 

The Association accordingly nom- 
inated him, he was confirmed by the 
Senate, and soon entered on his 
duties. He expected that he would 
hold the position about two years; 
but in that he was mistaken, for, after 
nearly twenty-four years of service, 
he has just surrendered it. Until 
1882 he was Agent over the Skoko- 
mish reservation, and also over the 
Clallam tribe, who were not on any 
reservation. Then he was given 
charge of all the reservations on 
Puget Sound—ten in number—and 
he removed to the Snohomish reserva- 


tion. This continued for a year, when | 


his territory was divided. and the five 
southern of these reservations were 
assigned to him; namely, the Skoko- 
mish, Squakson, Chehalis, Nisqually 
and Puyallup, and his headquarters 
were moved to the Puyallup reserva- 
tion. Subsequently the reservations 
on the Pacific Ocean at Shoalwater 
bay and Quinaielt were added. There 
were thus under him about eighteen 


hundred and fifty Indians and four 


boarding schools at Puyallup, Che- 
halis, Skokomish and Quinaielt, and 
also two day schools at Port Gamble 
and Dungeness, with about three hnn- 
dred and gighty scholars. 

The Indian office, however, after 
carefu) inspection, has decided that 


the Indians under him are so farad- 


vanced in civilization, nearly all of 
them having been citizens for yearr, 
that they no longer need the services 
of an Indian Agent; but that all the 
work which it is needed that Govern- 
ment shall carry on among them can 
be done by the Superintendents of 
the various schools; hence the office 
has been abolished, and he has ac- 
cordingly been relieved. 


During this long period he has un- 
dergone very many experiences both 
among Indians and whites—thrilling, 
trying, strange—enough to make a 
fascinating volume. But one thing 
stands out very prominently, and 
thet is the change in the policy of 
government in regard to their lands. 
Twenty-four years ago the reserva- 
tions belonged, it was supposed, to 
the different tribes, but in reality to 
the government, which held it for 
them, as a subsequent decision of the 
courts proved, and reserved the right 
to remove the Indians to any other 
reservation if it should wish to do so. 
Now, a large number of the Indians 


hold their land in severalty, and the 


policy of government is to urge them — 
to take it in this manner as fast as — 
possible. But it was a long, slow, 
tedious, trying process to induce the 
government to adopt this policy, and 
the workers on the reservations of 
Puget Sound have had a great influ- 
ence in causing this change. 

- When Agent Eells came among the 
Indians, he found that all the treaties 
said that their reservations might be 
assigned to them in severalty, and 
that they might receive patents there- 
for. Hence believing that it would 
be far better for the Indians to own 
their own homesteads than to live 
here and there on the reservations as 
circumstances should induce them to 
do, he had the reservation surveyed 
and divided, and allotted to each 
one, giving to each one a paper sign- 
by himself, stating what piece of land 
had been assigned to him, and prom- 
ising to procure patents for these” — 
lands from government if possible. 
But this last task was the battle, for 
government had no idea then of do- 
ing this. It cost fourteen years of 
labor and waiting to procure then. 
The agent wrote letter after letter 
entreating government to give these 
patents. The Indians sent their pe- 
titions asking for the same. Indian 
inspectors and others high in author- 
ity and influence were appealed to. 
General R. H. Milroy, another agent 
on the Sound, worked as best he was 
able for the same end. President 
Hayes, when on his visit to this coast, 
was interviewed for the same pur- 
pose by Agent Eells; but the patents 
came not, and he and Agent Milroy 
felt discouraged, for they believed 
that most of their letters were pig- 
eon-holed. They felt powerless to 
do much more, as they could only 
write to their next superior officer, 
and these letters had been in vain. 

(Concluded next week, } 


—— 


| Unbelief does nothing but darken 
and destroy. It makes the world a 
desert, where no divine footsteps are 
heard, where no living hand adorns 
the fields, feeds the. birds of heaven, 
or regulates events.— Krummacher. — 


We are but minutes. Use us well; 
For how we are used we must one day tell. 
Who uses minutes has hours to use; ‘i 
Who loses minutes whole years must lose. 

— Selected, 
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OUR BROTHERHOOD IN CHRIST. 


BY THE REV. M. ANGELO DOUGHERTY. 


The whole need not a pbysician, 
but the sick. We should bring some- 
thing of our wholeness—if we have 
it—our wholesomeness to men. This, 
Christ continually did. He who had 
sight opened the eyes of the blind. 
A great physician—he healed one 
sick not by medicine, not by mira- 
cles, as we sometimes understand 
miracles, but by the power of bis own 
inherent life. He gave of himself. 
His fullness, greatness, he brought to 
the emptiness, littleness of those 


about him. Virtue went out of him, 
which healed diseases, which brought 


new life and power to men. 
Some seem to think that the Chris- 
tian religion is a religion of the emo- 


tions only, that its office and its work 


are to play largely upon men’s feel- 
ings. But its profundities stir the 
mind to its greatest heights and to 
its lowest depths. When we really 
possess him, when his life enters as a 
real factor into our lives, he puts 
such strength, vigor and power into 
us as we can get from no other source; 
and we come to have clearer vision, 
gee further, deeper—life unfolds it- 
self to our penetrating gaze, and 
- among otber things we come to have 
‘patience with our fellows, those who 
may not see so clearly, and who may 
lag behind us. 2 

Christ teaches us we should look 
upon no man with contempt; that we 
- ghould dismiss none with a sneer; 
that we should bring courage, hope, 
cheer, help to men as we are able; 
that these are the medicines which 
bring convalescence; that this is 
what men need, not chastisement or 
condemnation. 

God’s laws chastise everywhere; 
they strike the offender, and with a 
strong hand. They break his bones; 
they have in them no mercy—the 
soul that sinneth, it shall die. But 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ 
binds up @ man’s wounds, pours tn 
oil and wine, brings him help. Here- 
in it differs from the law. 

Verily, we could not know God; 
we would get only one side of bis na- 
ture—one half of the sphere of his 
being—except for Jesus Christ. 

His life becomes absolutely neces- 
- gary, because of the inequalities of 
men. 

We do not all come through the 
same gateway. We are born out of 
different families. We do not stand 
upon the same level. We come into 
different circumstances, into different 
experiences. Neither do we come at 
the same time. Twenty, thirty, fifty 
years between men make a vast dif- 
ference in the times into which they 
-are born. And neat to our mother 
the times make us. There is need, 
therefore, of much adjustment to fit 
the child of to-day into the thought 
and conditions of the man born fifty 
years ago. Then, there are personal 
idiosyncracies of each and every 
family. Each individual has person- 
al peculiarities laid upon him in his 
blood. Some families have been 
streaked like Jacob’s cattle, with 
selfishness for generations. Some 
families have shown great vindic- 
tiveness, extreme hautiness, for cen- 
turies. Vanity and pride have satu- 
rated others. Indolence or improvi- 
dence have run through others. 
Some have been given to gluttony 
or dissipation. Some have been 
grossly sensual. Some of these moral 
contagions, however, don’t run very 
long, for they burn out as they run, 
and destroy every vestige of a family 
in a few generations. 

Then, too, men grow up under 
. different geographical lines. Noone 


doubts, I suppose, in California, that 
it is better to be born there than 
anywhere else under the sun. We 
all feel certain it is better to be born 


in éhis country than in Africa. Bet-| 


ter to grow up in England than in 
China. We all recognize that the 
place of a man’s birth is either for 
him or against him. And these pe- 
culiarities or limitations, these race 
distinctions, are carried down into 
generations. 

A slave! Is the children of a 
slave liberated from the effects of his 
bondage? Fred Douglass, who has 
just died, was a great man, a marked 
man of the period; but might he 
not have b:en a greater man had he 
not been born of a slave mother ? 
Suppose he had the best blood of the 
South in his veins—his mother hin- 
dered him. 

His birthplace has stripped many 
a man of the privileges of manhood. 
To be well born as to place, condi- 
tion, time, is the highest privilege. 
Should we, then, born more fortun- 
ately than our neighbor, be arrogant, 
supercilious, haughty, proud, in con- 
sequence. If we have been brought 
up under better educational in- 
fluences, if knowledge has flowed 
down into our family from genera- 


‘tions and given us strength and 


power, are we not debtor to him who 
has not come into those privileges? 
Is the obligation not laid upon us to 
be patient, helpful to God’s little 
ones? If Ihave superior ability it 
increases my responsibility. This is 
the law. He to whom is given much, 
of him will much be required. Love 
should sway us; selfishness and pride 
should have no dominion over us. 
This is Calvary dripping with 


\blood. This is what the cross means 
—holding the crucified. A suffering 


Saviour is a loving, helping God. We 
are to disciple all nations. Having 
gained ourselves, we tell it to another. 

Darkness is simply the absence of 
light. The antidote of ignorance is 
knowledge. Nothing sooner’ de- 
stroys untruthfulness than veracity. 
Truth is an electric-light which re- 
veals the hideousness of error. One 
fortified by truth is stronger than 
battalions or armies. We have no 
real enemy but ourselves. 

If one is bitter, we must be sweet. 
If one be harsh and domineering, 
the greater is the obligation laid 
upon us to be lenient, gentle, mild. 
If one pilfers, we cannot afford to 
steal. We are watched by the pilfer- 
er. If one hates or is envious, 80 
much more shall we love and be gen- 
erous. If a man be a sinner, we 
must be saints. Nothing kills these 
infirmities or sins like their opposites. 
That which men need is that we be 
Christ unto them—a saviour from 
sin. 

It is the goodness of God, Paul 
says, that leads us to repentance. We 
should grow magnanimous. So long 
as Calvary is remembered we should 
never say “forgiveness is an impos- 
sibility.” Weshould oppose evil by 
goodness. What a jailor goodness 
is—how kind, and yet how exacting. 
The remedial forces in life are moral. 
The redemptive influences are the 
work and power of Jesus Christ. 

CamsBripGE, Mass. 


Perhaps to suffer is nothing else 
than to live more deeply. Love and 
sorrow are the two conditions of a 
profound life.— Vine. 


Soon rested those who fought; but thou 
Who minglest in the harder strife 
For truths which men receive not now, 

Thy warfare only ends with life. 


Altruism, says Harper’s Bazaar, is 


the word used by those who do not 


want to say Christianity. 


THE CROSS-BEARER’S MISSIONARY 
READING CIRCLE. 


BY REV. 8. ANDERSON, FORT SMITH, ARKAN- 
SAS. 


‘Will you give me a little space to 
mention some things regarding the 
Cross-Bearers’ Missionary Reading 
Circle? This institution was estab- 
lished and incorporated, according 
to the laws of Missouri, in 1890. 
The Circle prescribes a three years’ 
course of reading and study on mis- 
sions in all lands. On the comple- 
tion of this course, it confers a cer- 
tificate of graduation. Its member- 
ship fee is only fifty cents a year. 
It requires its members to stand a 
written examination at the close of 
each year's reading and study. This 
examination must be sufficiently cor- 
rect to secure a grade of seventy, 
else the student cannot pass into the 
next class. . 

The course of reading for this 
year is: “The Life of Robert Morri- 
son” by Wm. J. Townsend, “Life of 
Judson” by Rev. Edward Judson, 
“Our Country” by Dr. Josiah Strong, 
“Foreign Missions After a Century” 
by Dr. James S. Dennis, and the Mis 
stonary Review of the World by Dr. A. 
T. Pierson. I do most heartily rec- 
ommend this course of reading and 
study to all who are interested in the 
cause of missions. And specially do 
I commend it to the young men and 
women of the church, and I would 
urge that class of young men to 
which I belong to read and study 
this course. I refer to young preach- 
ers of the church. I enjoyed study- 
ing this course very much. I’m 
quite sure I derived large benefit 
from it. I did not begin this course 
for the purpose of being more thor- 
oughly convinced that mission work 
is Scriptural. I have always been a 
missionary, in the sense that I be- 
lieved it to be the duty and privilege 


of the church to preach the gospel 


to every man. ButI felt in need of 
being brought more into sympathetic 
touch with this cause. This course 
of reading supplies the need I felt 
in myself. For this reason I recom- 


mend it to others. Its purpose is— 


and it kas been planned with refer- 
ence to that purpose—to bring its 
readers into intelligent sympathy 
with every phase of this great “mod- 
ern missionary movement,” the great- 
est movement, perhaps, the world 
has witnessed since that of the first 
century. For further information 
send six cents in stamps to Rev. Mar- 
cus L. Gray, President C. M. R. C., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SABBATH CONVENTION. 


_ For the promotion of Sabbath ob- 

servance, and under the auspices of 
the Alameda County W. T. U., a 
convention has been called to meet 
in the First M. E. church in Oakland, 
on Thursday, April 11th, at 3 Pp. m. 
There wil! be a second session in the 
evening beginning at 7:30 o'clock. 
At both there will be addresses by 
able speakers, discussing the great 
questions involved in the Sabbath re- 
form. The friends of Sabbath observ- 
ance and all citizens are invited to 
attend. 


Learninc From Naturse.—tThe air- 
tight compartment theory of build- 
ing ships was copied from a provi- 
sion of nature shown in the case of 
the nautilus. The shell of this ani- 
mal has forty or fifty compartments, 
into which air or water may be ad- 


| mitted to allow the occupant to sink 


or float, as he pleases.—Ex. | 


It is cheaper to instruct the child 
than to imprison the criminal. 


BISHOP FALLOWS’ SALOON. 


Bishop Fallows of the Reformed 
Episcopal church is a practical re-« 
former. He is an intense temperance 
worker and believes in fighting the 
liquor traffic with its own weapons. 
He has started in Chicago a temper- 
ance saloon, modeled after the fam- 
ous teetotums of London. He bought 
out a cellar saloon, with its fixtures 
and liquors, poured the intoxicants 
into the street, scrubbed up: the 
floor, and turned the place into what 
he calls “The Home Salon.” It: is 
located opposite the daily Times. 


Herald, within half a block of the _ 


court-house. It has all the appear- 
ance of a regular beer saloon, with a 
regular bar and white-aproned bar- 
tenders, and is open from 6 a. m. to 
midnight. The Bishop has had man- 
ufactured a drink which he terms 
beerette, and which is popularly 


called “bishop’s beer.” It has the 


color of beer, but is non-intoxicat- 
ing. A cheap lunch is furnished at 
noon, like other down-town saloons 
provide, and for ten cents one can 


get roast beef and potatoes, or sev- 


eral other kinds of meat, together 
with a cup of coffee or tea, or a glass 
of beerette, and all the bread he can 
eat. The salon is extensively pat- 
ronized by temperance men and by 
many who appear to be thoroughly 
familiar with the ordinary saloon. It 
has more than paid expenses from 
the start. Bishop Fallows, in the 


enterprise, is supported by some of © 


the foremost friends of temperance 
reform. Others, however, regard the 
movement as of doubtful value. 
Time will tell. ee 


A GREAT REVOLUTION. 


The labor troubles in the extreme 
South are somewhat of a novelty. 


The principal cities of that region 


have been spared the experience 
which, during the last year, Chicago 
and New York and Brooklyn have 
had. But, during the last week, the 
attempt of white workmen on the 
levees to resist the employment at 
lower wages of colored workmen, has 


precipitated a labor conflict of some — 


magnitude. The remarkable thing 
about this contest is that the em- 


ployers, which comprise the wealth 


and aristocracy of New Orleans, or- 
ganized as the “Council of the Com- 
mercial bodies,” have issued a dec- 
laration calling on the United States 
government for protection, and in- 
sisting on the right of colored men 
to work on their own terms. The 


|resolution, indeed, calling upon the 


Federal government was rescinded 
after the Governor of Louisiana had 
pledged the entire force of the city 
to preserve order, and to protect 
commerce, but it is difficult to imag- 
ine any more striking revolution than 
the one that has taken place in Lou- 
isiana in the last thirty years. A 
generation ago the doctrines of State 
rights and of the natural servitude 
of the black men were almost univer- 
sally accepted by the very men whose 
successors and representatives are 
now appealing to the Federal gov- 
ernment, and enunciating the equal 
rights of man.— Examiner. 


In a great and difficult undertak- 
ing, it is quality which counts, not 
numbers. The three hundred of 
Gideon’s band achieved what the 
thirty-two thousand from whom they 
were chosen could never have accom- 
plished.—./ udson Smith. 


There is not. a single moment in 
life that we can afford to lose. 


| Opportunity is responsibility. 
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REMINISCENCES OF 1859—III. 
By Rev. J. C. Holbrook, D.D. 


CALAVERAS BIG TREES. 


On another occasion we took a 
steamer for Sacramento, and, visiting 
the State fair, were much surprised by 
the evidence afforded of the resources 
and progress of the then new State. 
The pyramids of mammoth squashes, 
some weighing 250 puunds each, and 
other vegetable products, astounded 
us, and served in a measure to pre- 


pare us to behold the gigantic deni-|™ 


zens of the big tree grove, which 
were the ultimate objects of our trip. 

Taking the stage from the capital 
city for Mokelumne Hill, we mounted 
horses at the latter place for a soli- 
tary ride across a mountain-ridge 
covered with a dense forest. Our 
course was a narrow trail difficult to 
follow, and we were often ata loss as 
to our true course, but at length we 
came in sight of the Mammoth Tree 
Hotel in the edge of the grove. The 
approach to the house was between 
two noble specimens of the trees, 
which stood about fifteen feet apart 
and were called “The Guardsmen.” 
One was twenty and the other twen- 
ty-two feet in diameter, and sixty and 
sixty-six feet in circumference, re- 
spectively. They rose to the height 
of 300 feet, i. ¢., 100 feet higher than 
Trinity church steeple in New York 
city, and were as straight as an ar- 
row. 

The discovery of the big trees was 
made by a hunter named Dowd, who 
was employed by a water company 
to procure meat for their workmen. 
One day while Dowd was pursuing a 
grizzly bear which he had wounded, 
he suddenly came upon one of these 
immense trees and was amazed at 
the sight. He forgot his bear, and 
stopping in mid career, he stepped 
back and surveyed it with his eye 
and then walked around it and -esti- 
mated its height and circumference, 
and then took his way back to camp. 
He told the men what he had. seen, 
but was only laughed at for his 
Munchausen story, and was told that 
his fright from his bear had disor- 
dered his vision. Subsequently, he 
induced some of the men to go with 
him, ostensibly in quest of a wound- 
ed grizzly, and leading the way he 
was soon able to point out the tree, 
and then exclaimed, “There is the 
grizzly I spoke of!” The story soon 

spread and the existence of the grove 
was ascertained, which has since been 
a place of resort for visitors from all 
parts of the State and the land. The 
whole area occupied by it is about 50 
acres, and there are nearly 100 full- 
grown specimens of the species. 
Twenty of them exceed twenty-five 
feet in diameter. 

Leaving the hotel after resting a 
little from the fatigue of the horse- 
back ride, we entered a canvas tent, 
and beheld an enormous stump, the 
top of which was about seven feet 
from the ground. This had been 
smoothed off like a floor, and around 
the outer edge were arranged seats. 
We were told that dancing parties 
had occupied this floor, and that on 
one occasion four sets of cotillions of 
eight persons each, or thirty-two in 
all, used it at once, while at another 
time the troup of Alleghanian singers 
gave a concert upon it to an audience 
of fifty persons! Stepping across it, 
we found it was ten paces in diame- 
ter, or about thirty feet. Hardly be- 
lieving it, I walked around the out- 
side, and assured myself by a survey 
that it was a veritable tree stump, 
the roots still fixed in the ground. 
Skepticism then vanished. Realizing 
that my statements as to the size of 


this tree might seeni to be incredible, 
I took the precaution to procure a 
string, which was carried around the 
stump, and in lecturing to my con- 
gregation in Dubuque on my return 
home, I stood on the platform and 
held one end of the string, and had 
the other carried around the room in 
which I was speaking, and it nearly 
reached around it, and enclosed a 
large part of the audience. While 
this was in progress, amid constant 
outbursts of laughter, there was at 
last a grand cheer from the audience 

as the real truth as to the dimensions 
of the tree was realized. 

On one side of the stump lay the 
tree which had been felled, and the 
top of its sides reached-as bigh as 
the eaves of the house. On one side 
a ladder with twenty-six steps was 
placed by which to ascend upon it. 
Reaching the top by this, I began to 
wonder how this tree was felled, and 
was told that some years before some 
vandals resolved upon the act; but to 
attempt to accomplish it with axe or 
saw was useless, and so they employ- 
ed a number of augurs of large siz, 
and fifteen feet long, with which they 
bored a series of holes around it, but 
still it refused to fall. At length an- 
other large tree was felled against it, 
and it came down with a tremendous 
crash, the noise reverberating through 
the forest like thunder, startling the 
birds from their eyries and the beasts 
from their lairs. 

‘* With sudden roar the aged monarch falls; 

One crash, the death hymn of the perfect 

tree. 

Low lies the plant to whose creation went 

Sweet influence from every element; 

Whose living towers the years conspired to 


build, 
Whose giddy top the morning loved to gild.” 


Five men were occupied twenty- 


five days in accomplishing the over- 


throw. It was the very tree the 
hunter Dowd first discovered. And 
yet large as it was, it was not the big 
tree of the group. | 

Leaving this puint, we took the tour 
of the grove, and following the pre- 
scribed path, and entering the shad- 
ows, we lookec around with awe and 
reverence as we beheld the lofty trees 
towering upward towards the heav- 
ens, and were reminded of Bryant's 
noble Forest Hymn— 


The groves were God’s first temples,” etc.. 


‘‘Amidst the cool and silence man_ knelt 
down 

And offered to the mightiest, solemn thanks 

And supplication. * Ah, why 

Should we, in the world’s riper years, neg- 
lect 

God’s ancient sanctuaries and adore 

Only among the crowd and under roofs 

That our frail hands have made ?” 


The principal trees of the group 
had received fanciful names, which 
were affixed to them with the dimen- 
sions of each. One whose vast trunk 
had been burned out, though still 
standing, was called “The 
Cabin.” Three others, in close prox- 
imity, were “The Graces” ; then furth- 
er on “The Old Bachelor,” a forlorn 
specimen, 298 feet high, with rents in 
the bark, symbolic of the dilapidated 
garménts of its namesake, showing 
the inconvenience of single life; then 
“The Old Maid,” stiff and firm, the 
spinster of the family, at a respectful 
distance from the Bachelor, and all 
her foliage gathered in a tuft, like a 
cup, atthe top. “The Husband and 
Wife” seemed affectionately leaning 
towards each other for a chaste kiss, 
as their branches interlocked. But 
“Hercules” was the largest and finest 


specimen of standing trees, estimated. 


to contain 725,000 feet of lumber, or 
encugh to make a good-sized raft. 


“The Father,” enfeebled by age,/| 


had blown down some years before, 
and we traversed the hollow trunk 


inside for two hundred feet in an 
erect position, as if going through 
some vast cavern. Through a knot- 
hole on one side visitors make their 
egress, illustrative of receding from 
an untenable position of “creeping 
out of a knot-hole.” The circumfer- 
ence of this tree is 110 feet, giving a 
diameter of 33 feet. When standing 
it rose to the height of 450 feet. 
This seems almost incredible, as the 
height of the dome of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, the highest in the world, is 
only the same. 

But the greatest wonder of all was 
the horseback ride lengthwise 
through the trunk of a huge old 
tree, once overthrown by the wind. 
About 75 feet in length of the pros- 
trate trunk had been burned out, 
and through that length visitors rode 
on horsetack without stooping, as I 
did myself. This gives, perhaps, the 
most striking idea of the vast dimen- 
sions of these trees. 

As I was delivering a lecture on 
this subject in a certain town, after 
my return home, there was a lady in 
the audience who sat and listened 
with amazement to my discriptions 
until I reached this point of the 
horseback ride, when, drawing a 
long breath, she turned to a gentle- 
man at her side and whispered, as I 
afterwards learned, ‘Well, I suppose 
we must believe all this, for it “ a 
minister that says it.” 

Walking about through the grove, 
our guide pointed out a young spec- 
imen of the species about two feet 
high. The contrast was ludicrous 
between it and its giant neighbors 
two or three thousand years old, 
perhaps, and we could not help 
laughing at the idea of this little 
\fellow starting thus in the race of 
life, with high hopes and lofty ambi- 
tion to rival his parent and uncles 
and aunts so many hundred feet 
high. But we bid him godspeed, 
and no doubt, if he perseveres, he 
will, in time, stand as loftily erect as 
his relatives, and some 2,000 years 
hence be as great an object of curi- 
osity as they. But what a length of 
time to wait for his maturity! 


It is difficult to convey the idea 
of the size of these trees to one who 
has not seen them. As to the height, 
think of a church steeple of 150 feet, 
and yet it is only half the height of 
some of them, and one-third of that 
of the highest. For the size, a board 
might be sawed from the center of 
one trunk which, set on edge, would 
cover the whole front of a block of 
two-story houses 200 feet long. — 

As to the age of some of these 
trees: A correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times calculated it to be 6,408 
years, reaching back to the times of 
Adam. But no doubt there was a 


mistake in the data of hiscalculation. | 


But from counting the rings they 
have been supposed to be from 2,000 
to 3,000 years old at least. No castle 
in Europe is half as antiquated. 
They were hoary at the period of the 
crusades. But one thing is more 
awe-inspiring, the great pyramid of 
Egypt. Says Dr. Bushnell: “We en- 
ter where these majestic minarets are 
crowded as in some city of pilgrim- 
age, there to look, for the first time, 
in silent awe at the mere life prin- 


ciple.” Says another: 
‘* Their age unknown. In what depths of 
time 

Might fancy wander sportively and deem 

Some monarch of this grove set forth 

His tiny shoot, when primeval flood 

Receded, or perhaps, ccoeval with Assyrian 
kings, 

His branches in dominion spread; from age 

To age his sapling heirs with empire grew. 

While art and science slept, their sturdy 
younglings throve, 

And in their turn rose when Columbus 

Gave to Spain a world.” 


A church spire has been called a a 
finger pointing to heaven. So these 
trees prompt the language of devo- 
tion— 

Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these vuheeisie columns. — 
My heart is awed within me when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on 
In silence round me—the perpetual work 
Of thy creation finished and yet renewed | 


Forever. Written on thy works I read 
The lesson of thine own eternity.” 


SToOcKTON. 
REV. W. H. COOKE. 


Our beloved brother, Rev. W. H. 
Cooke, while engaged in Sunday- 
school work in El Dorado and eel 
counties, was a welcome guest at our 
Auburn parsonage for nearly a week. — 
His missionary work resulted in the 
organization of three Sunday-schools 
inour neighborhood. Thursday even- 
ing he preached a powerful sermon 
upon the ever new topic, “The In- 
finite Love of God,” at the Long Val- 
ley schoolhouse. At the close of the 
service, in response to Brother Cooke’s 
invitation, no less than ten signified 
their intention of living a Christian | 
life. A very promising Sunday-school 
was then organized, with Mrs. Fan- 
nie Gaylord Smith, formerly of Ply- 
mouth-avenue church, Oakland, as 
superintendent. 

Sunday morning, Brother Cooke 
gave our Auburn congregation a 
very interesting and impressive ad- 
dress upon Sunday-school missionary 
work. Among the visitors present 
were members of the First churches 
of Oakland and San Francisco. Im- 
mediately after this service, Brother 
Cooke went to Clipper Gap, where 
he organized a Sunday-school, with a 
member of the Second church, Oak- 
land, as superintendent. While he 
was waiting there for the appointed 
time of meeting, he was twice wel- 
comed as a stranger who had chanced 
to “drop in,” by persons who express- 
ed to him their regrets that no 
preacher had yet arrived to conduct 
the service. 

Friday he made preliminary ar- 
ravgements for the organization of a 
Sunday-school at Weimar, which 
were completed Sunday afternoon by 
the writer, while our missionary was 


at Clipper Gap. We returned to 


Auburn together, and arrived barely 
in time for the evening service. The 
congregation was again addressed by 
our indefatigable brother, who gave 
us an excellent sermon upon “ Ex- 
cuses.” 

All of us enjoyed our missionary’s 
visit as a rare treat. The pastor’s 
easy-going mare, however,has learned 
to be a little shy of traveling mis- 
sionaries, for she is notin the habit 
of making “forced marches.” 

-  Hoserr Borasss. 
Avsurn, April 8th. 


The semi-annual convention of the 
San Francisco County Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union will be held 
in the parlors of the First Congrega- 
tional church, Tuesday, April 16th. 
General topic for the day—The Pro- 
motion of Purity. Devotional exer- 
cises at 10:30. The program includes 
“Purity in the Home,” Mrs. D. J. 
Spencer; “How It Should Be Taught 
in the Kindergarten and Primary 
Schools,” Mrs. E. N. Wolfe; Bible- 
reading, Mrs. J. ©. Mason; “Purity 
as It Should Be Taught in the High- 
er Schools,” Dr. J. L. Kellogg Lane; 
“The Labor Problem in Its Relation 
to Purity of Living,” Mrs. Sarah C. 
Sanford; “The Woman in the Case,” 
Mrs. H. H. Cole; “The Practical Re- 
lations of This, Department to Exist- 
ing Social Conditions,” Mrs. Rose M. 
French. Evening: “Legislative Ex- 
periences,” Mrs. B. Sturtevant-Peet, 
State President. 
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LETTER FROM REV. R. A- ROWLEY. 


Deak Paciric: Have been having a 
delightful few days in this part of 
East Oregon — sunny, spring-like 
days, peach blossoms and green 
grass, green wheat-fields and burst- 
ing buds on all sides, and the spirit- 
ual outlook in keeping with nature’s 
blossoms. On March 30th, I went to 
the Dry Hollow district in company 
with Pastor A. R. Olds. This is one 
of his four preaching stations, and 
one of the best. The occasion was a 
service of baptism. There were 
fifteen who had confessed Christ and 
were now to be publicly baptized; all 
three modes used—sprinkling, pour- 
and immersion. Although this 
is a very busy time of the year in 

this district, and Saturday a busy 
day always and everywhere, yet over 


75 people gathered on the banks of} 


a small stream of clear, running, 
mountain water, and, with prayer, 
reading of the Word and singing, we 
held a very inspiring meeting. The 
effect is sure to be good upon the 
many young people present, and the 
outlook is good for continued acces- 
sions to this church. The young peo- 
ple of the Y. P. S.C. E. in connection 
with this Dry Hollow movement have 
planned for aggressive work outside 
their own immediate circle, and bid 
fair to be the first in this district as 
regards labor for others. One dona- 
tion toward the work of the C. 5S. S. 
and P. S. of $5.30 speaks well for a 
new society which is but a few 
months old, and which is also self- 
supporting. | 

On Sunday morning, March 31st, I 
had the pleasure of meeting the peo- 
ple of another of our brother's 
charges—the First. church of Free- 
water. 
well filled, and with a congregation 
that is an inspiration to a speaker. 
In the afternoon we celebrated the 
opening of the Ingle chapel. This 
is situated about three miles from 
Freewater, in the neighborhood of 
the Ferndale District school. Last 
December, I organized a Sunday- 
school there of eighty five, and the 
school is doing well to-day. This 
Ingle chapel work was commenced in 
1890—five years ago—and at least 
three different denominations have 
tried to build a church work there. 
There was a building that had cost 
first and last nearly $1,200, and an 
acre of land, and a debt of $500 atill 
to pay, but on my visit there in De- 
cember, I found a barn-like building, 
windows all knocked out, building on 
a lean, trying to find something or 
somebody to tie up to, and a reputa- 
tion so bad that no one wished to be 
responsible or sponsor for it. -The 
opening of the Sunday-school in the 
school-house was an opening wedge. 
There was a debt upon the old build- 
ing of several hundred dollars, and 
the holders were desirous of settling 
up at half price if possible; so, by 
means of money received from the 
C. C. B. S., on application of Superin- 
tendent Cephas Clapp, State Superin- 
tendent C. H. M. S., the old debt was 
paid, a deed made to the Congrega- 
tional body, and work was commenced 
on building and grounds. Of the 
$500 received from the 0. 
$200 paid the old debt, leaving $300 
for repairs. The whole of the inside 
lining had to be taken out, the build- 
ing thoroughly braced through, lin- 
ing replaced, papered and painted 
inside and out, eighteen new lights 
of glass placed in, and the ground 
plowed and fenced and trees planted. 
For weeks Brother Olds has labored 
by day and planned at night, and 
the work is done, and a splendid job 
it is. Over seventy days work was 
donated, so that by the use of the 


This little church is always 


meeting with 


$300 and this extra work given, the 
whole building has been repaired, 
papered, painted, seated, and a work 
in value of over five hundred dollars 
has been accomplished, thus making 
the whole plant—building, seats, 
land,etc.—good $2,100 in value; seat- 
ing capacity is now over 200, and 
yesterday we had a full house. Peo- 
ple came from all directions, and a 
finer, more appreciative and stiller 
audience never gathered anywhere 
than at this place, where formerly it 
had been an impossibility to carry on 
religious work. Surely God has 
strengthened the hands of our 
brother and given success to this 
great undertaking. 

The church at Freewater, built 
during the past. year of hard times, 
and dedicated free of debt, has been 
considered in all this district as the 
object lesson for 1894; but the re- 
sults attained at the Ingles chapel 
place this in the front rank of suc- 
cessful effort. This point is in the 
center of one of the best fruit-grow- 
ing districts of Oregon—many small 
farms, a great many families, and 
many young people and children. 
Special services are to be held this 
coming week and over Sunday, with 
the object of organizing a body of 
workers at this station. At the close 
of this meeting I expect to visit the 
points near the line of Idaho and 
southeastern Oregon. R. A. R., 


Supt. of Oregon O.S. 8. & P.S.: 


Freewater, Ore., April 1, 1895. 


FROM OREGON. 


The annual convention of the Col- 
lege Y. M. C. A.’s of the Pacific 
Northwest took place in Forest 
Grove, March 22-24th, and was one 
of the best conventions of the kind 
yet held. Although the attendance 
was not guite as large as some of the 
previous conventions, for helpfulness 
and absorbing interest it surpassed 
any hitherto held. Mr. C. K. Ober, 
one of the International College Sec- 
retaries, was present, and rendered 
most efficient service in the exercises. 
The presiding officer was Professor 
Wallace H. Lee of Albany College, a 
brother of Rev. George H. Lee of 
Taylor Memorial church, Seattle, 
Wash. Eugene will be the place for 
the next convention. 


Rev. J. W. Cowan of the Oregon 
City church visited Detroit, Linn 
county, last week, preaching twice 
for the church there to large audi- 
ences. 

Last Tuesday evening the Oregon 
Congregational Club held its annual 
the Hassalo-street 
church, the ladies there providing a 
sumptuous dinner. The officers for 
the ensuing year are as follows: 


President, Judge J. B. Cleland, Port-| 


land; First Vice-President, Rev. John 
W. Cowan, D.D., Oregon city; Second 
Vice-President, Walter ©. Smith, 
Portland; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Theodore T. Burkhart, Portland. The 
address of the evening was given by 
Hon. Thomas N. Strong, a prominent 
lawyer of this city, now Chairman of 
the Committee of One Hundred, on 
“Municipal Rottenness and its Cure 
in Portland.” He was followed by 
Dr. Wallace and Newton McCoy, 
Esq. The points particularly empha- 
sized were the necessity for divorc- 
ing city affairs from politics, and the 
persistent agitation of this question 
until organization to accomplish such 
an end should be effected; and fur- 
ther, the uniform enforcement of law; 
this, however, would necessarily fol- 
low if the first proposition became the 
rule in this city. 

Two weeks ago a raid was made 
on the gambling dens of this city, 


and thirty-three persons captured. A 
few days following this movement a 
descent was made by the officers of 
the law upon houses of prostitution, 
and a large number of arrests made. 
Meanwhile the grand jury have 
brought in a number of indictments 
against offenders of both classes, as 
the officials having charge of these 
matters are beginning to find out 
that public opinion is becoming 
aroused, and that it is necessary for 
them to make a show at least of do- 
ing their duty, with the purpose, 
doubtless, of disarming criticism on 
account of previous laxity as far as 
possible. Be that as it may, it is 
manifest that public opinion is be- 
coming aroused as never before, and 
that the wave of reform, now rolling 
over the city, is certain to be some- 
thing more than a seven-days’ won- 
der. In every ward the matter is 
earnestly discugsed, and the necessity 
for a forward movement most appar- 
ent. The political city boss, who is 
in fact the political boss of the entire 
State, Mr. Joseph Simon, one of the 
shrewdest and most acute political 
managers in this or any other State, 
realizes that the elements he has 
hitherto controlled are becoming 
restive under his management. Even 


the Mayor of the city is inclined to be 


independent and stand and assert his 
own manhood. Numerous circum- 
stances indicate that an incipient 
quarrel is in progress among the few 
wire-workers who have assumed to 
dictate in the past. This, with quar- 
rels between different city depart- 
ments for the dispensing of patron- 
age, all seem to indicate that now is 
an opportune time for organization 
on the part of those who want good 
government honestly administered. 
The local press, however, in the 
main, is practically muzzied, and 
speaks of every movement with a 
contemptous sneer; and every minis- 
ter who lends his voice and influence 
to the side of decency and honesty 
is denounced as a sensationalist in 


the extreme. While the press admits | 


that the need for doing something is 
great, grave fault is found with what 
is being attempted, but nothing is 

offered as a substitute. che. 
That the city is thus being stirred 
is a most hopeful sign; for realizing, 
as many do, that its financial affairs 
have been most grievously misman- 
aged as a direct result of the party 
system, and also that the vices of 
gambling, prostitution and _liquor- 
selling have been largely increased 
under this system, there seems to be 
no doubt but that very soon a mu- 
nicipal Good Government League 
will soon be formed with more or 
less branches in different parts of the 
city, which will be the means in time 
of overthrowing those who have 
wrought the evil conditions afflicting 
us, and instead bring in the reign of 
decency, and honest, clean and eco- 
nomical administration. 
Gerorce H. Himes. 

Portianp, April 7th. 


ACORNS FROM OAKLAND. 


That sturdy English oak, Henry 
Varley, as his broad boughs are 
stirred by the Spirit of God, is drop- 
ping rich acorns of Bible truth into 
the stirred soil of Oakland hearts. 
He puts his hand down upon the 
pulpit with unaffected emphasis, but 
is eminently free from any clap-trap. 
Believers enjoy him, but so far un- 
converted men have not come in large 
numbers. There has been genuine 
quickening of saints, and some have 
inquired the way of life. 

The address to young people filled 
the church at 6 vp. m. Sunday evening, 
and the evening sermon crowded it 


so that many chairs were brought in. 
The impulse given to street preach- 
ing by the all-day meeting was pleas- 
ant. 

Pastor McLean reports himself as 
gratified with his first out-door 
preaching in Oakland, and it is safe 
to say the Seminary influence on this 
line will be ap stolic and progressive. 
Preachers get acquainted fast when 


they stand together close in a street 


meeting. Pastors Hobart, Rader and 
Williams, going out for a little air 
last evening between services, fell in- 
to an open-air meeting of the Adel- 
phi Mission, while they conversed by 
the way, and by cordial invitation 
took each a part. It is a heart-warm- 
ing process getting near to men. In 
these days, when complaint is made 
that the church is deserted, the go- 
ing after men in the open air should 


not be the occasional experience of | 


churches under the spur of an evan- 
gelists but the deliberate policy of its 
most spiritual officers voted after 
prayer and conference on the sub- 
ject. It requires tact, simplicity, di- 
rectness. A cordial disposition which 
meets men on common ground and 
does not assail prejudice! Love soon 
learns it. | 

We certainly congratulate our sis- 
ter city that Mr. Varley is to visit 
them. He gets new and rich mean- 
ings out of the parable of the prodi- 


galson. This Monday evening his — 


sermon on the sccond coming of 
Christ has been tremendous, titanic, 
vehement, solemn. What are men 
thinking of that they prefer silliness 
and sin to the contemplation of such 
sublime truth ? 
ness in San Francisco will be the let- 
ters that will go over there com- 
mending him, and the prayers that 
will go up to heaven for him. He 
will feed every saint who comes to 
hear him, and nerve the arm of every 
true reformer. One can imagine, 
hearing him, how Luther thundered. 
God be praised for brave evangelists ! 


AN UNUSUAL EASTER. 


Ths First church has for many 


years given a special Haster offering 
for various mission emergencies. This 
year an unusual accummulation of 
home-calls has made any outside ef- 
fort more generous than just. Some 
sorrow at any lowering of a noble 
standard, and a royal effort is mak- 
ing with promise of a grand result 
in clearing away all embarrassment. 
Brother Harrison’s faithful plea for 
home missions has been a splendid 
spur. Bless him! It is a noble rea- 
son for getting ourselves out of debt 
that we may help others. No subscrip- 
tions, friends, please, but ascriptions, 
as many as you will, of praise that we 
are in a fellowship which makes the 
burden of one the careful thought 
of all. 
here on errands of helpfulness 
throughout our State. Please pray 


|the shining heavens full of blessings 


on us Easter Day. In the morning, 
an honorable attack upon our finan- 
cial shortage; at five Pp. m., a special 
Easter communion service. Dear 
souls come by letter and by confes- 
sion, and as it is the Master’s table 
and not ours we spread, we cordially 
invite any who love him to come to 
the feast. 
AN EASTER BREAKFAST, 


Shining among the golden pop- 
pies of Los Angeles, and fragrant 
among the memories of her orange 
blossoms, is the recollection of an 
Easter breakfast. Lonely and strang- 
ers, I and mine were invited into a 
bereaved home where they were seek- 
ing high Christian life by loving ser- 


(Continued on page 13.) 
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Circle. 


— 


_ We are living, we are welling 
In a grand and awful time, 
In an age on ages telling— 
To be living is sublime. 


- Hark} the waking up of nations, 

Gog and Magog to the fray. or 

Hark What soundeth? Is creation 
Groaning for its latter day ? 


Will you play, then, will you dally 
With your music and your wine? 
Up! It is Jehovah’s rally, 
God’s own arm hath need of thine. 


Worlds are charging, heaven beholding, 
Thou hast but one hour to fight; 

Now the blazoned cross unfolding; 

— On, right onward for the right ! 


On, let all the soul within you 
For the truth’s sake go abroad ! 
Strike ! let every nerve and sinew 
Tell on ages—tell forGod! 


— 


(For THE PACcIFIC.] 
AN EASTER STORY. 


It was a beautiful Easter morn, 
and nature seemed to respond to the 
occasion, and was most appropriate- 
ly clothed to do honor to this mem- 
orial and happiest day of all the year. 


It was, indeed, a perfect day; there 


was nota cloud to be seen in the 
deep azure sky, and the green fields 
were spangled with spring flowers. 
The fruit trees were thickly covered 


with blossoms, and among their 


branches birds caroled daily, that 
sounded as if they were singing, 
“Christ is risen ! Christ is risen !” 

“This glorious morning has a won- 
derful effect upon me; my heart 
thrills within me as I gaze upon all 
this beauty that God has so bounti- 
fully bestowed upon the earth.” 

“Yes, it all serves to remind us of 
his love, and that we have a most 
promising future stretched out before 
us; 80 let us, make the moat of it, for 
we have, indeed, a great work to per- 
form in this village, and we will be- 
gin to-day if the opportunity offers 
itself.” | 

The above conversation took place 


: between the Rev. S. D. Overton, the 


pastor of the village church, and his 
young wife Bernice, as they were on 
their way to church that charming 
Easter Sabbath. 

As they turned a bendin the road 
they came within view of an old, 
black, dingy-looking house, the ap- 

arance of which proclaimed the 
act that this was a drunkard’s home. 


- In every window were broken panes 


of glass, and into the apertures old 
hats and bunches of rags were thrust 
to keep out the cold. The whole 
place (even partly hid as it was 


among the tall pines) presented a 


most dreary and dilapidated spectacle. 
As they approached it a small boy 
wisked swiftly out of the house, fol- 
lowed by a stout, red-faced man, who 
soon caught up to the frightened 
child, and dealt him a heavy blow 
that felled him to the ground. 

“T’l] teach you to insult your fath- 
er, you young scamp; just you ever 
dare to hint that I get drunk again, 
and I'll beat the breath out of you; 
do you hear ?” 

Just then the minister approached 
the infuriated man, and said, “Do not, 
I beg of you, strike that little fellow 
again. It is cruel for a man of your 
size to knock a child down like that.” 

“I'd like to know what business it 
is of yours to interfere when an hon- 
est man is correcting his sassy boy. 
I'll tell you what it is, mister; my 
name is Ben Derwin, and I can whip 
all such tony fellows as you are; just 
you come on and see.” 

And Ben Derwin (as he called him- 
self) clinched his fist and drew him- 
self into a threatening attitude. 

“T do not propose to fight,” replied 


ithe minister. 


“T have come to this | 
village to do all the good I can, and 
cannot look on and see a father brut- 
ally treating a little child. You are 


excited and angry just now, but when 


your passion cools you will see how 
unjust you have been.” 
There was something in the digni- 


~| fied manner of the clergyman that 
seemed to quell and subdue the fury 


of the unnatural parent. 

“Well, I guess by your looks you 
are the new parson that has come to 
preach over there,” he said, pointing 
to a little brown church in the dis- 
tance. 

“Yes, you have guessed correctly, 
and I nope to see you at chures 


goon.” 


“You will never » me I 


| tell you that, for I’m no hypocrite,” 


and he shuffled off into the house. | 

Mrs. Overton, who had been all 
this time a silent spectator of the 
stormy scene, now stepped up to the 
sobbing boy and placed her hand 
kindly upon his slioulder. 

“Don’t cry,” said she, “it will be all 
right by-and-by. Your father will be 
sorry for what he has done when he 
comes to his senses; he is intoxicat- 
ed now, and does not realize what he 
is doing.” 

“He never will come to his senses ; 
he is always drunk, and so is mother. 
I wish Hattie was home; she would 
take my part. Hattie is a trump, 
she is.’ 

“Who i is Hattie, and where is she 
now, kindly inquired the lady. 

“Hattie is my big sister, and she 
has taken Freddie and the baby out 
in the woods to pick wild flowers to 
color our Easter eggs.” 

‘You speak of Easter; do you know 
why to-day is called Easter Sunday ? ” 

“I dunno, but spose it is called 
Easter cause it is the day to eat all 
the eggs you can get hold of.” 

“Qh, no, not that,” laughingly re- 
plied Mrs. Overton. We will tell 
you all about it, if you will come to 
our house this afternoon, and bring 
your little brother and sisters. Will 
you come?” Tommy nodded his 
head in assent, and the minister and 
his wife resumed their walk to church 
realizing that they had found a great 
work to perform in this family. 

That afternoon Tommy Derwin, 
with sister Hattie, who had baby Net- 
tie in her arms, and Freddie clinging 
to her skirts, knocked at the door of 
the parsonage. 

They were kindly welcomed by the 
pastor and his wife; and when they 
had been comfortably seated in the 
cosy sitting-room, Mr. Overton told 
them the old, old story of Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Son of God, who was 
sent as a Saviour to mankind, and 
died upon the cross, and arose upon 
the third day. The children listened 
intently, eagerly catching the words 
as they fell from the lips of the pas- 
tor. The seed was sown, and it took 
root there and then, and grew with- 
in their hearts. They went home 
filled with tender thoughts of Jesus, 
and his dying love for sinners. They 
told their parents of what they had 
heard, but were not encouraged, and 
were harshly told to shut up, and 
keep away from those upstarts—that 
parson and wife. 


Spring, summer and autumn had 
faded away, and bleak winter had 
come. It was a cold, dark night. 
Mr. and Mrs. Overton were sitting 
side by side before a glowing fire, 
when suddenly the door opened, 
and in rushed Tommy Derwin, 
panting and dripping with rain. 

“I want you both to come as quick 
as you can. Mother is dying, and 


father is drank as a fool. We are 
alone. Do come, quick!” 

“Oertainly we will,” said the minis- 
ter—and his wife and he were soon 
‘warmly wrapped to face the storm. 

Oh, what a sight met their gaze 
when they entered the drunkard’s 
‘home! The frightened children were 
huddled together by the smoldering 
fire, while the father lay upon the 
floor in a drunken stupor. In an ad- 
joining room, upon a miserable bed, 
moaning with pain, lay the dying 
woman. She was muttering in de- 
lirium. Mrs. Overton leaned over 
her and tried to catch the words she 
uttered, but failed to understand; for 
the invalid was speaking in her na- 


tive tongue— German. 


The minister knelt beside the bed- 
side and prayed earnestly for the 
dying woman and helpless family. 
But the woman did not regain con- 


‘sciousness, but raved and muttered 


on for awhile, and then sank into a 
stupor from which she never awoke. 
How dismal! How awful! A soul 
launched into eternity without one 
hope. The children wept and sobbed 
around the lifeless form of their 
mother, and the father snored on in 
his drunken sleep,wholly unconscious 


sighed through the pines, and the 
rain fell in torrents, and beat and 
splashed against the windows. The 
storm outside added to the dismal 
scene inside, made all the more im- 
pressive that mysterious, solemn, in- 
definable feeling that always accom- 
panies and isso keenly felt by the 
living in the presence of death. 
Daylight came at last. Ben Derwin 
awoke and staggered into the room 
where the dead body of his wife was 
lying. He drew down the sheet and 
gazed upon the cold features of his 
wife. The sight sobered him. 

“Oh, Agnes! Agnes! is it possible 
that you are dead,” he groaned. 

The minister kindly led him out 
into the other room, and spoke to him 
words of comfort and also explained 
to him the great responsibility that 
rested upon him as a father of four 
motherless children. Ben Derwin’s 
heart was softened with grief. So 
remorse, shame and sorrow took pos- 
session of him. He vowed he would 
never touch intoxicating liquor again 
as long as he lived, and prayed to 
God to give him strength to keep his 
oath. 


* * * * 


Ten years have elapsed since that 
Easter morn upon which our story 
began. It is glorious Easter again. 
Many changes have taken place in 
that little village. That old black 
house among the pines is gone, and 
in its place stands a neatly painted 
cottage with green shutters. A neat- 
ly kept garden surrounds it. 

That little brown church has also 
disappeared, and a handsome new 
edifice has been built where it once 
stood. Reader, let us enter the 
church together and take observa- 
tions. Calla lilies, St. Joseph lilies 
and all kind of lilies were banked 
around the chancel, while suspended 
above the pulpit, forméd with lilies 
of the valley, were the words, ‘Lo, 
He is Risen!” The church is soon 
filled with worshipers, and the mel- 
odious tones of the huge pipe organ 
throb, quiver and swell, a stirring 
prelude is played, and a sweet so- 
prano voice rings out clearly with 
great expression those beautiful 
words of Job, “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth, and that he shall stand 
at the latter day upon the earth, 
though after the skin worms destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God.” 


The face of the singer seems fa- 


of his loss. The wind shrieked and: 


miliar, and as we look at it more i 


searchingly, we find that she is our 


old friend, 
is véry much changed from the little 
uncouth girl she was when first we 
met her. The singing ceased, and a 
hush falls upon the congregation, as 
the pastor (the same Mr. Overton of 
old) arises and announces the text, 
taken from I Cor. v: 15. He speaks 
touchingly of the crucifixion and — 
resurrection of Christ, and impassion- 
ately pleads with all those who are 
out of Christ to accept him as their 
Saviour, and thereby pass from all 
condemnation into a new life, and be- 
come regenerated, and made new 
creatures in his name. Oh, how his 
words will sink deeply into the hearts 
of his bearers! | 
New creatures in Christ Jesus? 
Yes, it is true. So thought Mrs, 
Overton, the pastor's wife, as she — 
glances at the occupants of the pew 
opposite, who are none other than — 
Tommy Derwin grown into man- 
hood; and sitting with him is his 
father, brother Freddie and sister 
Nettie, a very different looking group 
from what they were when we first 
met them upon that Easter Sabbath 
ten years ago. A peaceful, content- 
ed expression has settled on the face 


of the pastor’s wife, a feeling of grat- 


itude sweeps over her, and she softly 
murmurs to herself, “God, thou hast 
indeed bountifully blessed the labors 
of thy servants. Blessed be thy holy 
name forever and ever. 
Mrs. Jutier Loxey. 
Grass VALLEY. 


Maxina Destiny.—Courtship is an 
effort to choose a mate for life; two | 
home-makers are considering a co- 
partnership; the fate of unnumber- 
ed future generations is being settled. 
If we look straight into the counte- 
nance of Nature, and at the same 
time keep fully aware of what civili- 


_|zation exacts, we shall feel the im- 


mense importance of what is going 
on yonder where the young man and 
his sweetheart sit apart from the 
crowd. A sacred contract is being 
negotiated; and upon the outcome of 
a few million contracts like that de- 
pends the whole future of the human 
race. — Lucy Barnard Cope, in the 
Chautauquan. 


Have you ever watched the deteri- 
orating effect of sin even upon the 
personal appearance? Take a youth 
of extreme beauty, and let him, little 
by little, be led into wicked practices; 
in proportion as he is so led will the 
register of his descent be written 
upon his whole attitude and manner. 
Quite imperceptibly, I admit, but with 
awful exactness and depth. This is 
part of the man’s punishment. It is 
the spot of leprosy on a forehead 
once so open and unwrinkled, and it 
will grow and spread and deepen.— 
Joseph Parker. 
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A Disastrous Ride. 


Some little Drops of Water, 
Whose home was in the sea, 
To go upon a journey 
Once happened to agree, 


— 


A cloud ‘they had for carriage, 
They drove a playful breeze, 

And-over town and country 
They rode along at ease. 


But oh, there were so many, 
At last the carriage broke, 
| And to the ground came tumbling 
These frightened little folk. 


And through the moss and grasses 
They were compelled to roam, | 
Until a brooklet found them \ 


And carried them all home, \ 


THE BRAVE BOY. 


I shall never forget a lesson which 
I received when quite a young lad at 
the academy in B. Among myschool 
fellows were Hartley and Jemson. 
They were somewhat older than my- 
self, and to Jemson I looked up as & 
sort of leader in matters of opinion 
as well as of sport. He was not at 
heart malicious, but he had a foolish 
ambition of being thought witty, and 
he made himself feared by the habit 
of turning things into ridicule and 
being ever on the lookout for matter 
of derision and ridicule. 

_ Hartley was a new scholar, and lit- 
tle was known of him among the 
boys. One morning as we were on 
the way to school, he was seen driv- 
ing a cow along the road toward a 
neighboring field. A group of boys, 
among whom were Jemson, met him 
as he was passing. The opportunity 
was not to be lost by Jemson. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed, “what's the 
price of milk? I say, Jonathan, what 
‘do you fodder on? What will you 
take for all the gold on her hours? 
Boys, if you want to see the latest 
Paris style, look at those boots !” 

_ Hartley waved his hand toward us 
with a pleasant smile, and, driving the 
cow to the field, took the bars of a 
rail fence, saw her safely in the in- 
closure, and, putting up the bars, 
came and entered the school with the 
rest of us. After school, in the after- 
noon, he let out the cow and drove 
her off, none of us knew where. And 
every day for weeks he went through 
the same task. 

The boys of B. academy were near- 
ly all sons of wealthy parents, and 
some of them, among whom was Jem- 
son, were dunces enough to look 
down with a sort of disdain upon a 
scholar who had to drive a cow. The 
sneers and jeers of Jemson were ac- 
cordingly often renewed. He once, 
on a plea that he did not like the 
odor of the barn, refused to sit next 
to Hartley. Occasionally he would 
inquire after the cow’s health, pro- 
nouncing the word “ke-ow,” after the 
manner of some country people. 
With admirable good nature did 
Hartley bear a!l the silly attempts to 
wound and annoy him; I do not re- 
member that he was even once be- 
trayed into a look or word of angry 
retaliation. 

“I suppose, Hartley,” said Jemson 
one day, “your daddy intends to make 
a milkman of you?” 

“Why not?” asked Hartley. 

“Nothing, only don’t leave much 
water in the cans after you rinse 
them—that’s all.” 

The boys laughed, and Hartley, not 
in the least mortified, replied: 

“Never mind; if I should ever rise 
to be a milkman, I'll give you good 
milk and good measure, too.” 

The day after the conversation there 
was a public examination, at which 


a number of ladies and —— 


from the neighboring town were pres- 
ent. Prizes were awarded by the 
principal, ‘and both Hartley and 
Jemson received a creditable num- 
ber; for in respect to scholarship, 
these two,were about equal. After 
the ceremony of distribution the prin- 
cipal remarked that there was one 
prize, consisting of a gold medal, 
which was rarely awarded, not so 
much on account of ‘its great cost as 
because the instances were rare which 
rendered its bestowal proper. It 
was the prize of heroism. The last 
boy who received one was young 
Manners, who, three yeats ago, res- 
cued a blind girl from drowning. 
The principal then said that, with 
permission of the company, he shane 


| relate a short story: 


“Not long since some scholars were 
flying a kite in the street just as a 
poor boy on horseback rode on his 
way to the mill. The horse took 
fright and threw the boy, injuring 
him so badly that he was carried 
home and confined some weeks to his 
bed. Of the scholars who had unin- 
tentionally caused the disaster, none 
followed to learn the fate of the 
wounded boy. There was one schol- 
ar, who had witnessed the accident 
from a distance, who not only went 
to make inquiries, but stayed to ren- 
der services. 


“The boy soon learned that the 
wounded boy was a grandson of a 
poor widow whose sole support con- 
sisted in selling milk of a fine cow of 
which she was the owner. Alas! 
what could she now do? She was 
old and lame, and her grandson; on 
whom she depended to drive her cow 


to pasture, was now on his back, help- 


less. 


“<Never mind, good woman,’ said 


the scholar, I can drive your cow.’ 
“With blessings and thanks the 

old woman accepted his offer. 

his kindness did not stop here. 


Money was wanted to get articles | 


from the apothecary. ‘I have money 
that my mother sent me to buy a pair 


of boots with, but I can do without | 


them for awhile.’ 


«Oh, no!’ said the woman, ‘I can’t 
consent to that; but here is a pair of 
heavy boots that I bought for Henry, 
who can’t wear them. If you would 
only buy these, we should get slong 
nicely.’ 

“The scholar bought the boots, 
clumsy as they were, and has worn 
them up to this time. 

“Well, when it was discovered by 
other boys in the academy that our 
scholar was in the habit of driving a 
cow, he was assailed every day with 
laughter and ridicule. His cowhide 
boots, in particular, were made mat- 
ter of mirth. But he kept on cheer- 
fully and bravely, day after day, never 
shunning observation, driving the 
widow's cow and wearing his thick 
boots, contented in the thought that 
he was doing right—not caring for 
all the jeers and sneers that could be 
uttered. He never undertook to ex- 
plain why he drove a cow, for he was 
not inclined to make vaunt of his 
charitable motives, and furthermore, 
in his heart he had no sympathy with 
false pride that could look down with 


ridicule on any useful employment. | 


It was by mere accident. that his 
course of kindness and self-denial 
was yesterday discovered by his 
teacher. 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen, I 
appeal to you, was there true heroism 
in this boy’s conduct? Nay, Master 
Hartley, do not hide out of sight be- 
hind the blackboard! You are not 


afraid of ridicule, you must not be 
afraid of praise. Come forth, Master 
Edward James Hartley, and let us 


garment. 


But 


see your honeat face |” 


made his appearance, what a round 
of applause, in which the whole com- 
pany joined, spoke the general ap- 
probation of his conduct. The la- 
dies stood on benches and waved 
their handkerchiefs. The old men 
wiped the moisture from the corners 
of their eyes and clapped their hands. 
The clumsy boots on Hartley’s feet 
seemed a prouder ornament than a 
crown would have been upon his 
head. The medal was bestowed upon 
him amid general acclamation. 

Let me relate to you a good thing 
of Jemson before I conclude. He 
was heartily ashamed, of his ill-nat- 
ured railery; and ufter we were dis- 
missed, he went with tears of manly 
self-rebuke in his eyes, and tendered 
his hand to Hartley, making a hand- 
some apology for his past ill-manners. 
“Think no more of it, old fellow,” 
said Hartley. “Let us all go and 
have a ramble in the woodg before we 
break up for vacation.” The boys, 
one and all, followed Jemson’s exam- 
ple, and then we set forth with huz- 
zas to the woods. What a happy day 
it was! 

Boys and girls, never despise an- 
other who may be more plainly clad | 
than yourselves. There is many a 
noble heart under a well-patched 
Whenever you are tempt- 
ed to look scornfully upon one in a 
poor or plain dress, think of Edward 
James Hartley, the brave boy, and 
his gold medal. 


—_— 


At one time Lincoln and a certain 
judge were bantering each other 
about trading horses, and it was 
agreed that the next morning, at nine 
o'clock, they should make a trade, 
and there should be no backing out, 
under peralty of $25. 

At the hour appointed the judge 
came up, leading the sorriest-looking 
specimen of a horse ever seen in those 


was seen approaching, with a wooden 
saw-horse on his shoulders. Great 
were the shouts and the laughter of 
the crowd, and both were greatly in- 
creased when Mr. Lincoln, on survey- 
ing the judge’s animal, set down his 
saw-horse, and exclaimed: | 
“Well, judge, this is the first time 
I ever got the worst of it in a horse 
trade.”—Ezx. * 


“Boys,” said a teacher in a Sunday- 
school, “can any of you quote a verse 
from Scripture to prove that it is 
wrong for a man to have two wives?” 
He paused, and after a moment or 
two a bright boy raised his hand. 
“Well, Thomas,” said the teacher, en- 
couragingly. Thomas stood up, and 
said, “No man can serve two masters.” 
The question ended there.—Bosion 
Home Journal. 


Adams—“What are you reading ?” 

Brown—“It is a very useful book 
for those who don’t know how to 
swim.” 

“How so?” 

“If you fall overboard, all you have 
to do is to turn to page 57, and. read 
the directions, and d you are safe.” — Ex. 


— 


Little Girl—“Our baby is smarter 
than yours.” 

Little Boy —‘‘Tisn’t 

Yes, tis. Your baby can’t say the 
first word yet. Our baby is begin- 
ning to talk.” 

“Y-e-s, but your baby is a girl. 7 
Good News. 


A naturalist tells us that a snipe 
has a nerve running clear down to 
the end of his bill. So has the plumb- 
er. How wonderful are Nature's 


works! 


As Hartley, with blushing cheeks | 


parts. In a few minutes Mr. Lincoln. 


HOW SHE CONQUERED. 


George Paul, a young civil engi- 
neer, while surveying a railway in 
the Pennsylvania hills, met a plain, 
lovable littie country girl, and mar- 
risd her. After a few weeks he 
brought her home to his family in 
New York, and left her there while 
he returned to camry. Marian had 
laid many plans to win the affections 
of her new kinsfolk. She had prac- 
ticed diligently at her music; she was 
sure they would be pleased to hear 


her stories of her beautiful sister and — 


her brother; she imagined their ad- 
miration of her new blue silk gown 
and winter bonnet. But the Pauls, 
one and all, were indifferent to her 


music, her family and her gowns. 
They gave “ George's wife’ a friend- 
ly welcome, and then each went on | 
his or her way, and paid no more at- — 


tention to her. 
After the first shock of disappoint- 


ment, Marian summoned her courage. 


“If I have nothing to give them, 
they have much to give me,” she 
thought, cheerfully. 

She listened eayerly while Isabel 
sang, and her smiles and tears show- 
ed how keenly she appreciated the 
music. She examined Louisa’s paint- 
ing every day with unflagging in- 
terest, discussed every effect, and 
was happy if she could help mix col- 
ors or prepare the canvas. She 


questioned grandma about her neu- | 


ralgia, advised new remedies, or lis- 
tened unwearied to the account of 


old ones day after day. 
When Uncle John, juat returned - 


from Japan, began to describe his ad- 
ventures, Marian was the only ‘audi- 
tor who never grew tired nor inter- 


rupted him. After a two hours’ lec- 


ture, in which her part had been that 
of a dumb, bright-faced listener, 
Uncle John declared that George's 
wife was the most intelligent woman 
he had ever met. 

When George came home the whole 
family was loud in her praise. She 
was a fine musician; she had unerring 


tastes in art; she was charming, witty | 
and lovable; but George soon saw 


that she had won them unconscious- 
ly; not by displaying her own merits, 
but by appreciating theirs. 

This is a true story in fact, but the 
truth of its meaning is repeated 
wherever & woman is found who has 
the intangible quality called “charm.” 
She may be deformed or pock-mark- 
ed, but will win friendship and love 
by the lack of self-consciousness, by 
her quick sympathy with others. 

Many an unattractive girl would 
save herself much anxiety and vain 
effort at her entrance into the world 
of society if she understood that it 
was made up of individuals each of 
whom desired to find not the beauty, 
wit or talent of others, but the cor- 
dial recognition of their own. 

If you can honestly forget your- 
self and take an interest in others, 
you will soon find yourself surround- 
ed by hosts of friends; but if you dis- 
honestly affect this interest, you will 
deceive no one. Your dullest com- 
panion will recognize you as a snob 
and a toady.— Youth’s Companion. 


There are two sciences which ev- 
ery man ought to learn—first, the sci- 
ence of speech, and second, the more 
difficult one of silence.— Socrates. 


Connecticut has introduced an au- 
tomatic gallows; those who have tried 


it will use no other.—San Francisco 
Bulletin. 


‘¢ T don’t want an adin your paper,” said he, 
‘¢ ] know how to run this store”; 
But it wasn’t three months till a spider had 
spun 
Her webs from ceiling to floor, 
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April 10, 1895. 


“‘Phirty years ago next our 


martyr President, Abraham Lincoln, 
wasslain. How the memory of many 


 ® grizzly-bearded man goes back to 
that sad time! 


The writer was then 
chaplain of Carver Hospital in Wash- 

ington, D. 0. We had retired for 
the night, but were awakened by the 
loud, excited voice of one of our sur- 
geons, Dr. Armstrong, who had _ just 
come up from the city on horseback. 
I went to the window and said, What 
is it? He replied, The President has 


just been shot. What a chill went 


through me! The next day the hos- 
F band played funeral dirges. 

Idiers cried like children. Going 
down town, the streets were full of 
people, and every countenance, with- 
out exception, was full of sorrow or 
anger. Afterward came the funeral 
services in the White House, when 
we looked once more upon that hon- 
est face in the coffin. What changes 
have come in our country since that 
awful time, and in the world! It 
may be well for ug, at this memorial 
occasion, to read over again his sec- 
ond inaugural address, delivered the 
month before his dastardly murder. 
I heard it, standing in the slush and 
snow of that uncomfortable March 


day among the great crowd in front 


of the Capitol. The President stood 
in the front porch. How welll rec- 


‘ollect Secretary Seward, as, holding 


on to one of the great pillars, he 
leaned forward and listened most in- 
tently to every word. The President, 
with glasses on, read distinctly, and 
was soon done. And millions all 
over our land soon readit. It will do 


good for those who read it then now 


to read it again, and millions who 
have been born since to read it pos- 


pibly for the first time, and never 


forget it. 
LINCOLN’S SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


At this second appearing to take 
the oath of Presidential office there 
is less occasion for an extended ad- 
dress than there was at the first. 
Then a statement, somewhat in de- 
tail, of a course to be pursued, seem- 
ed fitting and proper. Now, at the 
expiration of four years, during 
which public declarations have been 
constantly called forth on every point 
and phase of the great contest which 
still absorbs the attention and en- 
grosses the energies of the nation, 
little that is new could be presented. 


The progress of our arms, on which 


all else chiefly depends, is as well 
known to the public as myself; and 
it is, I trust, reasonably satisfactory 
and encouraging to all. With high 
hope for the future, no prediction in 
regard to it is venturgd. 

On the occasion corresponding to 
this four years ago, all thoughts were 
anxiously directed to an impending 
civil war. All dreaded it—all sought 
to avert it. While the inaugural ad- 
dress was being delivered from this 
place, devoted altogether to saving 
the Union without war, insurgent 
agents were in the city seeking to 
destroy it without war—seeking to 
dissolve the Union and divide effects 
by negotiation. Both parties depre- 
cated war; but one of them would 
make war rather than let the nation 
survive; and the other would accept 


war rather than let it perish. And 


the war came. 
One-eighth of the whole popula- 
tion were colored slaves, not distrib- 


day-school Association, with refer- 
ence to the State convention to be 


uted generally over the Union, but 
localized in the Southern part of it. 
These slaves constituted a peculiar 
and powerfulinterest. All knew that 
this interest’ was, somehow, the cause 
of the war. To strengthen, perpetu- 
ate and extend this interest was the 
-|object for which the insurgents 
would rend the Union, even by war; 
while the Government claimed no 
right to do more than to restrict the 
territorial enlargement of it. 


Neither party expected for the war| 


the magnitude or the duration which 
it has already attained; neither an- 
ticipated that the cause of the con- 
flict might cease with or even before 
the conflict itself should cease. Each 
looked for an easier triumph, and a 
result less fundamental and astound- 
ing. Both read the same Bible and 
pray to the same God, and each in- 
vokes his aid against the other. It 
may seem strange that any men 
should dare to ask a just God's as- 
sistance in wringing their bread from 
the sweat of other men’s faces; but 
let us judge not, that we be not 
judged. The prayers of both could 
not be answered; that of neither ” 
been answered fully. 


The Almighty has his own purposes. 
“Woe unto the world because of of- 
fenses! For it must needs be that 
offenses come; but woe to that man 
by whom the offense cometh.” If we 
shall suppose that American slavery 
is one of those offenses which, in the 
providence of God must needs come, 
but which, having continued through 
his appointed time, he now wills to 
remove, and that he gives to both 
North and South this terrible war as 
the woe due to:those by whom the of- 
fense came, shall we discern therein 
any departure from those divine at- 
tributes which the believers in a 
living God always ascribe to him? 
Fondly do we hope—fervently do we 
pray—that this mighty scourge of 
war may speedily pass away. Yet, if 
God wills that it continue until all 
the wealth piled by the bondman’s 
two hundred and fifty years of unre- 
quited toil shall be sunk, and until 
every drop of blood drawn with a 
lash shall be paid with another 
drawn by a sword, as was said three 
thousand years ago, so still it must 
be said, “The judgments of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether.” 

With malice toward none; with 
charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in; to bind up the na- 
tion’s wounds; to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and for 
his widow and his orphan; to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just 
and ‘lasting peace among ntpnnaciate 
and with all nations. | 


Doubtless all our Sunday-school 
superintendents in central and north- 
ern California have received needed 
papers, and due notices from Secre- 
tary Campbell of the California Sun- 


held at San Jose next week, begin- 
ning on Tuesday evening and con- 
tinuing through Wednesday and 
Thursday. Paorric has noticed 
this convention again and again, and 
so has the secular press. We hope 
every school has appointed its full 
list of delegates, and that every one 
appointed will attend right through 
the convention. Many not delegates 
will doubtless also attend. Ministers 
are always welcome. Whatever other 
meetings are neglected, give this 
the right of way. Let us keep up 
our regularly organized work, and 
not allow new “isms” and matters of 


tention, especially from our Sunday- 
school work. We must admit that 
our State Sunday-school conventions 
for years past have not equalled in 
comparative attendance such meet- 
ings in other States on this Coast 
and in Southern California, and we 
are far behind the East. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


BY OOBB, D.D. 


Four items of at least 
terest have claimed attention within 
the last few weeks. | 

The first is the peaceful end of the 
busy and blessed life of Dr. William 
M. Taylor, February 8, 1895, for more 
than twenty years pastor of Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York; for ten 
years President of the Congregation- 
al Church Building Society, to whose 
parsonage fund he gave such vigor- 
ous aid; and for several years Presi- 
dent of ‘the American Missionary As- 
sociation. He was also a corporate 
member of the American Board. In 
all these positions he bore a prom- 
inent part in our national and world- 
wide missionary service. Few of his 
American contemporaries exerted 
wider or deeper influence with tongue 
and pen than did Dr. Taylor. To the 
ends of the land and to many lands 
beyond the sea he has gone preach- 
ing the Word through the score or 
more of his published volumes. 
Through these he will live many 
years after the date of his bodily de- 
cease. 

Next, chronologically, comes the 
home-going of Rev. David B. Coe, 
D.D., for more than forty-four years 
Secretary or Honorary Secretary of 
the Home Missionary Society. Warm- 
hearted, clear-headed, studious of 
missionary questions of local or na- 
tional concern, he stamped his 
thought and very life on the century 
through so much of which he lived, 
and helped to lay the foundations of 
institutions that will bless the world 
for centuries yet to come. 


It is not a small matter for any 
man to serve his generation for so 


large a portio: of eighty-four years| | 


as he did. It is not a small matter 
to live from August 16, 1814, to Feb- 
ruary 13, 1895. Scores of the older 
surviving home missionaries will sin- 
cerely mourn his loss. 

The third item is the decease of 
the editor of the Sailors’ Magazine, 
Rev. H. H. McFarland, March 14th, 
at his home in Jamaica, N. Y. Be- 
ginning his ministry at Morris, Ct., 
in 1858, continuing it at Flushing 
and Bushwick avenue, Brooklyn, till 
1876, he began his nineteen years’ 
work as editor. He was also on the 
editorial staff of the Christian Union, 
and one of the editors of the Ameri- 
can Cylcopedia of Biography. 

Being one of the charter members 
of the Manhattan Association, he was 
chosen its first Secretary, and re- 
chosen eighteen times, thus covering 
the existence of that organization. 

On the 28th inst. a telegram from 
Boston read: “Langdon S. Ward, for 
forty years conuected with the treas- 
ury department of the American 
Board, died this afternoon. No man 
at present, or at any former period 
of the Board’s existence, has been 
more thoroughly and conscientiously 
devoted to duty as an officer of the 
Board than Mr. Ward. His sterling 
integrity had not a little to do with 
the confidence enjoyed by the Board 
the world over. It will take a rare 
man to make his place zood. 

The removal of such men from 
places of so much importance and at 
this trying juncture in our national 


transient interest to take off our at- 


loudly for the fresh consecration of 
those left in.the service and for re- 
cruits for the vacant places. We 
have yet to learn of a benevolent 
treasury in any Protestant denomina- 
tion that is not sorely pressed. No- 
where else is the “financial depres- 
sion” more seriously felt. And no- 
where else will the better times just 
ahead of us be more cordially wel- 
comed than among the agencies of 


| the churches for extending the com- 
‘ling kingdom of our Lord. 


ONE SHORT YEAR. 


So like the sunshine and the rain 
This one short year, <i 
The beaming smile—the drooping tear, 
The funeral bier! | 


How deeply our sympathies ‘are 
felt for this devoted messenger of 


God, Brother Hager, in this great 


bereavement. In one short year! 
A happy bride leaves home and loved 
ones, goes forth full of faith and zeal 
for the Master’s cause, takes a firm 
stand by the side of her chosen one 
in a far distant land to help gather 
in the golden grain in life’s harvest- 
field. | 

Just one short year! Her short 
work was well done. ‘“ Could she not 


have been spared ?” we cry in our hu- | 


man weakness—one who seemed so 
well adapted to fill this special mis- 
sion, so well able to cheer her de- 
voted husband in his beautiful labor 
of gathering bright — for the 
Master’s crown. 
Just one short year ! 
Thou knowest Father, 
And thou wilt forgive | 
Our waywardness, our murmurings, 
We would have the dear one live ! 
The sunshine in her face 
The lines of beauty trace, 
All in her noble character | 
Show forth this one short year ! 
He knows! He knows! Yes, Jesus 
knows and loved our dear one. 


“ Safe in the arms of Jesus,” the pre- | 


cious wife and mother, with the 
sweet pledge of love, await thee. Sad 
heart, look upward! Thou canst not 
know his plans nor his purpose, yet, 
by faith, he has done all things well 
this one short year. Mrs. E. S. 

OAKLAND. | 


DIED. 


RANKIN,—In ‘Petahana: April 6, 1895, Rev 

Adam L, Rankin, aged 78 years. 

The funeral services were on Mon- 
day in our Petaluma church, Rev. Dr. 
J. H. Warren in charge. A fitting 
obituary will be given next week. - 


During the evenings of next week | 


Dr. Herron will deliver a course of 
lectures entitled ‘The Christian 
State,” in the Third church, as fol- 
lows: Lecture 1—*“The Political 
Appearing of Christ.” Lecture 2— 
“The Christian State.” Lecture 3— 
“The Christian State the Social 


Realization of Democracy.” Lecture 


4—“The Christian State the Re- 
demption of Law from Anarchy.” 
Lecture 5—“The Christian State the 
Salvation of the Church.” Lecture 
6—“The Christian Revival of the 
Nation.” Ticket to {one lecture, 25 
cents; for the course, 75 cents. 


— 


Readers in this vicinity, don’t for- 
get the meeting for the promotion of 
Sabbath observance in the First M. 
KE. church, Oakland, to-morrow after- 
noon at 3 o'clock, and evening at 7 
o'clock, under the auspices of the 
Alameda county W.C.T.U. Show 
by your attendance your interest, and 
help these women. 


Mrs. Henrietta Skelton has organ- 


ized eight new W. O. T. Unions in | 


Ohio, where she has been for several 


and foreign missionary service calls 


weeks engaged in work. 
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“Religions Mews. | 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The spring meeting of the Sacra- 
mento Valley Association will be held 
ith our church in Oroville May 9th: 
and 10th. The program includes 
germon by Dr. Henry N. Hoyt, Sacra- 


mento; “How to Derive Most Good |; 
from My Bible,” Rev. Thomas Magill, | 


Reno, Nev.; “What the Strong 
Churches Can Do for the Weaker 
Ones,” Rev. J. G. Webster, Loomis; 
Discussion, “The Outlook for Chris- 
tian Unity,” opened by Rev. Josiah 
Sims, Nevada City. 

The annual meeting the Bay Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Y. M. OC. 
A. building on Monday, April 15th, 
at 10 a.m. The program will include 
sermon plans from I Tim. vi: 16; re- 
view, Tenney; sermon, Tubb; exege- 
sis, Lloyd; essay, Strong. 

Frank Foster, Scribe. 


At the Monday Club, Deacon D. | 


Gilbert Dexter presented the subject, 
“The Consecrated Church.” He show- 
ed how in many ways ministers and 
members are not consecrated as they 
should be and as is their high priv- 
ilege. He emphasized the importance 
of full consecration, and portrayed 
the great good to be accomplished 
by those wholly meet for the Master’s 
service. The discussion which fol- 
lowed, admitted that our ministers 
and members are not ideal, but that, 
as a rule, they are consecrated men 
and women, and never more so than 
in this age and among us. There is 
a large contingent that only have a 
name to live, but they do not and 
should not give character to our 
churches and ministers. Among the 
visitors at the Club were President 
Thomas’ McClelland of Pacific Uni- 
versity, Oregon, and R:v. J. J. Hough, 
D.D., of New York, brother of Rev. 
J. W. Hough, D.D., Santa Barbara. 


Reference was made at the Club to 
the death of our beloved brother, 
Rev. A. L. Rankin, and to the funeral 
services then being held at Petaluma; 
a8 committee was appointed to draft 
fitting resolutions, and Rev. Dr. W. 
Pond led in prayer. 


At the next Monday Club, Prof. 
George D. Herron will speak on “ The 
Christian Revival of the Nation.” 


Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown’s morning 
sermon in the First church, this city, 
last Sunday was on “The Triumphal 
Procession,” a fitting Palm Sunday 
service; the subject at night was the 
“Closing Scenes in the Divine Trag- 
edy.” | | 


The Rev. J. J. Hough, D.D., of 
Berkshire, N. Y., occupied Plymouth 
pulpit last Sunday morning, preach- 
ing an excellent sermon on “Christian 
Concentration.” Ten persons, five 
men and five women, united with the 
church. Next Suuday there will be 
special Easter services, with an Eas- 
ter praise service in the evening. 


Nine members were received to 
the Third church, three of them 
on confession. In the evening Kev. 
Wm. B. Micklow of Salina, Kansas, 
preached a sermon, illustrated by 
8tereopticon pictures. He has gath- 
ered large congregations in Salina 
during the last eight months by these 
illustrated sermons. 


Prof. Herron will preach next Sun- 
day morning in the Third Congrega- 
tional church on “The Social Sig- 
nificance of the Resurrection”; in the 
evening on “ The Social Transfigura- 
tion of Life.” On Sunday afternoon 
at 3 o'clock he will lecture in the 
Central M. E. church on the “Church 
and the Workingmen.” 


Green-street church. | 


Rev. Dr. McLean's morning sermon 


in the First church, Oakland, was on | 


“Excuses.” In the evening Evangelist 
Henry Varley conducted union evan- 
gelistic services. | 
Pilgrim church received three 
members on confession. _. , 
Rev. W. W. Scudder preached in 
the Market-street church in the morn- 


ing. 

Three were received to Bethany 
church, two of them on confession. 
In the evening the twentieth anni- 
versary of the Chinese Mission schools 
was held in the church. The collec- 
tion for the Chinese work during the 
day was fully $150. oe 

There are special meetings at Oli- 
vet church in observance of Passion 
week, the subject being “Full Con- 
secration, or Thought and Purpose in 
the Shadow of the Cross.” 


Rev. Frank S. Forbes supplied 


Rev. J. A. Cruzan has accepted the 
call to the Park church in this city, 
and entered upon his duties last Sab- 
bath, preaching morning and even- 
ing. 

_ Revival services are being held in 
the Alturas church with large attend- 
ance and indications of interest. 
There have been two conversions up 
to this time. Com. — 


Rev. H. H. Wikoff preached at 
San Rafael. | 


The Sunday-school Union of San 
Mateo county held its semi-annual 
convention at Halfmoon Bay, on 
Thursday, April 4th. The Christian 
Endeavor convention met at the same 
place the day following, thus en- 
abling the delegates to enjoy the two 
conventions on tbe same trip. The 
weather was all that could be de- 
sired. The hospitality of Halfmoon 
Bay, though taxed to its utmost, was 
warm and hearty. Thespeakers and 
readers and presiding officers, by 
united effort, made the convention a 
time of privilege—a season long to 
be remembered. Prof. Lloyd added 
much to the interest and enjoyment 
of both conventions. Besides filling 
his own place on- the program, he 
substituted very acceptably on Fri- 
day evening for Dr. Dille, who was 
unavoidably absent. The musical 
part of the program was greatly 
helped by the orchestra of fifteen 
pieces from the Congregational Sun- 
day-school in Redwood. We cannot 
go into details, but, taken altogether, 
it was certainly the best convention 
ever held in the county. O. M.S. 


EASTERN. 


Archbishop Ireland gave an ad- 
dress on “ Washington’s Republic” 
March 25th before the Congregation- 
al Club of Minneapolis in the Park- 
avenue house of worship. The house 


‘Was crowded. 


On March 29th, the First church, 


| Mansfield, Ohio, celebrated the six- 


tieth anniversary of the organization 


lof the church, and also the pixtieth 


birthday of the pastor, Rev. J. W. 
Hubbell. | 


Mr. W. F. McConnell, a layman, 
has been ministering to the church 
in Crnfield, Ohio. The church has 
taken new life. Twelve united with 
it March 24th. 


Rev. George E. Street has resigned 
the pastorate of the Second church, 
Exeter, N. H., after twenty-four years’ 
service. | 

The Chicago ministers now hold 
their weekly meetings in the com- 
mercial room of the Y. M. C. A. 
building. | 

Evangelist Hartsough is conduct- 
ing meetings in the Summit church, 
Dubuque. Many have signed cards. 


| : Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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Topic for Week Beginning April 14th 
| BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. — 

Subject.—Risen With Christ—From 

What? (Rom. vi: 1-12; 20-23.) 

Christ’s death upon the cross was 
for others’ guilt. His death was an 
offering for sin. “Father, forgive 
them for they know not what they 
do,” was not only the prayer of his 
agonized lips, but the keyword of his 
entire evangel. We are baptized 
“into Jesus Christ” and “into his 
death.” It cannot mean a literal 
crucifixion, but it does mean baptiz. 
ed into the principle of sacrifice for 
others, living vicariously for others, 
which moved Christ to suffer death, 
even the death of the cross, for oth- 
ers. 

“We are buried with him by bap- 
tism,” not into water, but “into 
death.” The teaching of this chap- 
ter relates to the underlying princi- 
ples of the Christian religion, which 
is universal, and not to the ordi- 
nance of baptism which, in its form, 
is not universal but sectarial. No 
evangelical denomination discards 
the vicarious element in the Redeew- 
er’s death, and all believe that his 
followers should practice the vicari- 
ous element in their own lives; but 
there are evangelical people, among 
them the Friends, who discard water 
baptism, believing it to have been, 
with feet washing and other prac- 
tices, simply for the elementary pe- 
riod of the Christian church. Other 
denominations practice four different 
modes of baptism for believers, by 
far the major number practicing bap- 
tism by sprinkling, and yet all, with 
Paul, emphasizing that “ye present 
your bodies a living sacrifice”’—the 
whole man living a life of sacrifice 
even unto death. Risen out of self 
into Christ. (Rom. xii: 1; Gal. 11:19; 
Col. iii: 3; I Peter ii: 24; Isa. lii: 15; 
Ezek. xxxvi: 25 ) 

Christ did not descend down into 
a grave. He was buried as Lazarus 
was,in a sepulcher, not unlike a 
vault, and entirely unlike our mod- 
ern grave. The sepulcher was hori- 
zontal, not perpendicular; the rising 
of Christ was not from corruption, 
for “He whom God raised again saw 
no corruption”; it was not from sin, 
for he “knew no sin.” We are risen 
from self into unselfishness; from liv- 
ing for self to living for others. 
Christ rose “no more to see corrup- 
tion”; we, alas, sometimes return to 
tne corruptible things of this world. 
We are, at best, only “planted in the 
likeness of his death,’ and not into 
the completeness of that death. Our 
resurrection is only a feeble imita- 
tion. 
Phil. iii: 10, 11; Eph. iv: 22.) 

Raised from doubt and fear; raised 
from distrust and death; raised from 
bondage and darkness; raised from 
evil habits and corrupt companions; 
relieved of error and filled with “the 
mind of Christ.” The consciousness 
of Christ and his salvation unassail- 
able, so that we may say with the 
poet— 


‘ If e’er when faith has fallen asleep 


We hear a voice, ‘‘Believe no more,” 
| And hear an ever-breaking shore 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Prayer Meeting | 


(Acts xiii: 37; II Cor. v: 


That tumbles in a godless deep-- 
| A warmth within the breast will melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part; _ 
And, like a man in wrath, the heart 
Stands up and answers, I have felt.” 


‘TOPIC FOR WEEK BEGINNING APRIL 


21ST. 


‘BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


Subject—“On Guard—Over What? 
How?” (Neh. iv: 6-23.) (A tem- 
perance topic.) 

Intemperance has been growing 
and shedding its blight with increas- 
ing universality for centuries. It 
deepens in intensity age after age. 
Its manifold inventiveness, its uni- 
versal contagion, its interchange of 
personal and national vices, make it 
at once the greatest curse of our 
modern civilization. It is the voice 
of the siren, that charms only to de- 
stroy. It is as the bondage of the 


slave too abject and degraded to rec- 


ognize his chains. Its victims are 
many, and its treatment of them 
merciless. Like the old serpent, the 
devil, it fastens its chains always by 
guile, never by violence. It touches 
the tongue of the bright boy whose 
kind words are as pearls, and whose 
smile is as the glow of the morning, 


and instantly the nerves carry to the | 


brain an influence as secret as the 
electric current along the wire, and 
as sure. It remains invisible, it may 
be, as rays of light penetrating the 
camera, but real, and ready to come 
forth at some subsequent time. As 
men hope to see God, as they desire 
immortality, as they expect heaven, 
let them avoid this insinuating snare, 
and scorn the cursed drops that turn 
so many hearts into venomous ser- 
pents, or cruel tyrants, or unfeeling 
blocks of unyielding stone. 

We are on guard. It is degrading 
to drink. It is ennobling to abstain. 

We are on guard over character, 
honor, principle, life. We are on 
guard for others. A wrong example 
may mislead, and open to some one 
the door of destruction. 


** Beware of the wine cyp ! 
Oh, touch not a drop, 
Lest when you have tasted 
Your ’re powerless to stop.” 


How are we on guard? By seek- 


ing, continually, God’s help. The 


mindless, pithless, hopeless inebriate 
once felt his footing firm; and “let 
him that thinketh he standeth, take 
heed lest he fall,” by avoiding all 
intoxicants, and by avoiding all 
places and persons addicted to drink. 
To advocate and live a life of total 
abstinence is always and everywhere 
promotive of self-preservation and 
moral dignity. | 
‘* Beware of the wine cup ! 
Dear Lord, haste the day 


When the wine and the cup 
Will be banished for aye.” 


(Luke xv:13, 14; Eccles. vii: 8; 
Neh. xiii: 2; Prov. iv:14; Lev. x:¥; 
Deut. xxi: 20, 21; Gal. v: 16, 22, 23; 
Rom. xii: 2, 3; I Cor. viii: 12, 13; Rev. 
li: 7. 

PriymoutH Cuurog, S. F. 


The Church of the Strangers, New 
York city, which has had no regular 
pastor since the death of Dr. Charles 
F. Deems, has recently called the 
Rev. D. A. Blackburn from the West- 


' minster church of Charleston, S. C. 
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THE PACIFIC:. SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Apri, 10, 1895. 


Womans Board 
Of the Pacitic. 


Friday, April 5th—The meeting} 


this morning was led by Mrs. Davi- 
son of Wisconsin, Mrs. Smith being 
still away from home. The little 
churches at Alturas and Adin were 
the subjects of thought and prayer, 
both in Modoc county. A nice long 
letter fresh from the field was read, 
and stirred all our hearts with deep- 
est sympathy for pastor and people. 
It may be a good while before the 
sisters there will organize for mission- 
ary work either at home or abroad, 
but we will pray the dear Lord to 
hasten the day, and we believe it will 
come. There has been a good deal 
of discussion at different meetings in 
this room over the most desirable 
day for this “Union Missionary Pray- 
er-meeting.” Our first choice was 
Friday, because of such meetings 
held on that day in Chicago and Bos- 
ton, but it uow seems best to change 
to Thursday. Will all our sisters 
nom take notice, and notify others ? 
t will be at 10:30 o’clock Thursday 
mornings. This does not mean un- 
_eertainty, but continuance. All new 
enterprises are subject to such 
chan ges. Com. 


FROM MRS. T. J. BALDWIN. 


[In these days of terrorism in Turkey, it is 
of special interest to hear from our Brousa 
school and our dear Armenian girls.] 


Brovsa, Turkey, 
August 6, 1894. 


My last was written toward the 
close of February, at a time when 
there was much sickness in the city, 
especially among children. ‘The 
teachers in the boarding school had 
their hands full at times, and they 
were often exceedingly anxious lest 
they might not do the very best 
thing, but only one case resulted se- 
riously. In the day-school we had 
not the care of the sick. Our main 
difficulty was in keeping up the in- 
terest in classes when they were so 
depleted in numbers, and then in 
helping absentees to catch up with 
their mates when they returned. We 
were grateful, indeed, when all were 
in their places once more. There 
was one exception—one of the older 
girls, who was atricken low with ty- 
phoid fever. Often hope failed, and 
we thought she would be taken from 
us; but at last she began to mend, 
and slowly her wonted strength is 
coming back, though she only takes 
her place in the school-room as a vis- 
itor now and then. 
such a good girl in school that I am 
anxious to have her back again for 
the sake of her influence over those 
younger than herself. 

February 28th, we turned our 
thought from sick ones to the wed- 
ding festivities of another of the old 
pupils of the boarding-school, who 
was with us a number of years and 
became a member of the church; but 
her present condition is a sad one. 
Her husband, for some unexplained 
reason, objects to her attending 
church or prayer-meeting, and she 
doesn’t seem strong enough to go 
ahead and do what she knows is 
right. He himself came to the pray- 
er-meeting last week, and I thought 
’ this a sign of better things; but I 
cannot rest satisfied till more has 
heen done to bring them to a right 
mind. The matter will lie heavy on 
my heart, too, till I have done more 
personally. 

Through the spring I made but one 
tour, and that a short one, to Yeni- 
jeh. The pastor from there came 
back with us so as to accompany my 


Victoria was. 


husband in another direction. ‘Spring 
was late in opening, so that the tours 
crowded close one upon another. 


DANGER IN TOURING. 


Four times I saw Mr. Baldwin start 
out in as many different directions, 
though in these days of doubt and 
uncertainty it was not easy to say 
good-bye as cheerfully as I would 
have liked to. But the Lord was bet- 
ter to me than my fears, and he 
came safely back each time. May 
15th he went as delegate to our an- 
nual meeting, which convened as 
usual at Constantinople. 
have been in two places at once, I 
should certainly have gone with him; 
but ‘in spite of urgings from every 
quarter, I felt it my duty to stand 
at my post, as it would be a great 
loss to the girls to omit their lessons 
for two weeks. 

Easter holidays were mosh welcome, 
giving opportunity for receiving and 
making visits, which the people enter 
into with much zest at this time. I 
would gladly have improved the in- 
terval writing to my distant friends, 
but the near friends were ignorant of 
this, and I had no choice. The one 
visitor in whom you will be most in- 
terested was a young preacher from 


the Smyrna field, who came seeking | 


our Erasmia for a wife. 
ONE OF OUR GIRLS, ERASMIA. 


She has been connected with the 
boarding-school for nearly fourteen 
years as pupil, pupil teacher, and, 
since she took her diploma in ’87, as- 
sistant teacher. I found her in the 
school in 1880, when I came from 
Constantinople, and she continued 
her studies till July, 84. Then till 
the spring of ’86 she was in her vil- 
lage home caring for her invalid 
mother. At that time she returned, 
and, while teaching the younger 
children, pursued some of the ad- 
vanced studies, and graduated with 
the other three girls who finished 
their course in July, ’87. That was 
at the close of my last year in that 
school, when those four girls consti- 
tuted the first graduating class. If 
you have seen the class picture you 
will recognize her by her black dress. 
Her mother had recently died, and 
she did not feel like putting on a 
white dress. Her place in the school 
will be hard to fill. She was so 
identified with all its interests that 
all looked to her for help and advice, 
and her bright Christian example in 
word, look and deed has been pow- 
erful for good. 


The preacher won her, and though 
we regret to lose her, we are glad 
that she has been called to such a 
position of usefulness, to be a help- 
meet for him who has the charge of 
the church in Thyatua, one of the 
seven churches mentioned in the 
Book of Revelation. I know the place 
quite well, or rather I did know it, 
as it was one of the out-stations of 
which we had the oversight during 


the five years we were stationed in| 


Magnesia and Sipylum. Last week 
the three sisters, Erasmia, Aphrodite 
(assistant teacher in Smyrna now) 
and Athena, who has had a home 
with us for two years and a half, 
started for the new home. They have 
all been educated in your Brousa 


school, and you must follow them | - 


with your prayers. We shall miss 
them, the school will miss them, the 
village home will miss them ; but you 
have hothing to regret in the amount 
you have spent on them. Would 
that all beneficiaries proved as worthy 
as they ! 
GRADUATING EXEROISES. 


The boarding-school held its ex- 
aminations on July 3d and 4th. I 


If I could) 


attended both days, of course, and 


was an interested listener from be- 
ginning to end. I gave half holiday 
in the day schoo] so that my assis- 
tants and older pupils might also go. 
The cheerful school-room looked as 
pleasant as ever; the walls were 
adorned with flags and pieces of 
fancy work made by the girls; the 
vines were climbing up outside and 
fantastically shaded the windows; 
twenty-four girls were in their seats, 
and there was a quiet air of order 
pervading the place, which was most 
refreshing, at least to one who is in 
the school-room as much asIam. A 
Turkish official, President of the 
Board of Education, honored the oc- 
easion by his presence, ond was evi- 
dently much interested in what he 
saw and heard. I have nota pro- 
gram of the first day’s exercises at 
hand, but the second day shows Bi- 
ble in Greek, rhetoric in Armenian, 
geography in Armenian, physics in 


English, astronomy in English, an- 


cient Greek and French, recitations, 
dialogues; vocal and instrumental 
music were interspersed, and then 
came the essays of the two graduates. 
The subject of the Greek one was 


| Education”; of the second, the fa- 


miliar English couplet— 


‘¢ Tf at first you don’t succeed, 
~ Try, try again.” 

To Mr. Baldwin was assigned the 
pleasant task of presenting the di- 
plomas to the girls, whose names you 
would like to know--Penelope and 
Katarina, both Greeks. A _ pretty 
calisthenic exercise on the croquet 
ground drew the company out of 
doors, and after watching it through 
they were invited to patronize the 
fancy and refreshment tables spread 
by the King’s Daughters’ Society. I 
have not yet learned how much was 
realized, but I think nearly every- 
thing was sold. 

The following week after the girls 
dispersed, Miss Cull and Miss Gris- 
wold left for Constantinople, Mr. 
Crawford’s family for a Greek village 
on the Sea of Marmora. 


FARTHQUAKE. 


Just in those days came the earth- 
quake of which you no doubt received 
telegraphic news. I was in school at 
the time, with all the little ones gath- 
ered round me reciting the golden 
texts of the second quarter. Their 
blanched faces and appealing eyes I 
shall never forget, nor their quiet be- 
havior, until I said, “Let us go out of 
doors,” wondering mentally whether 
we could even reach the door in safe- 
ty. The shock was the most violent 
I have ever experienced, and the peo- 
ple of Brousa were thrown into great 
alarm, especially those who remem- 
bered the direful earthquake of ’55 
and 56. Shocks were felt for several 
succeeding days, but no damage was 
done. In Constantinople the case 
was far different, however, as you 
have learned from the papers ere 
this. 

Unite your prayers with ours for a 
blessing from Him who loves to have 
his children ‘“‘wait upon him”! 


Home UWlissions, 


A HIGHER STANDARD. 


Now that we settle back with a 
glad sigh of relief that we have done 
all we could (or thought we would) in 
raising our proportion of money in 
these closing days of the financial year 


|for the California Home Missionary 


Society, shall we not give a little 
time to serious thought before we 


start on a new year? Oan we not 


for a standard in our 
benevolences ? 

As members of Congregational 
churches we owe a duty to all the 
missionary organizations through 
which our denomination works. 
Would it not be wise, then, to fami- 
liarize ourselves with the work and 
needs of each society, and plan be- 
forehand in what manner our money 
shall be divided? Ought we not 
plan, too, for a higher standard in 
giving? If all our church members 
would do this, at once our missionary 
organizations would take on new 
courage and strength, and the 
churches, too, would start into fresh- 
er and more vigorous life, for “to 
give is to live.” 

The secret of the slow turning of 
the wheels of all our religious enter- 
prises is indifference. Fully half of 
our church members are indifferent 
to the calls for help. Every enter- 
prise must have money to carry it on. 
If some business men and women 
were as indifferent to the manner of | 
carrying on their business as they 
are to the prosperity of their church 
and all its benevolences, they would 
speedily become as lean in body as 


they are in soul. 


Is it not time to shake off our 


sloth, to remember that time is short, 


and that ere long God will, in some 
way, require from us a statement, 
not only of our benevolences, but of 
the ratio they bore to our personal 
expenditures? Do we not need to 
adopt a higher standard ? 


‘rHIS ONE THING.” 


“Don’t cover too much ground.” 
So said Mr. Henry T. Scott to the 
convention of manufacturers and 
producers, recently, in San Francisco. 
“Above all,” he urged, “let our manu- 
facturers develop and devote them- 
selves to specialties.” He instanced 
as illustrating his point the policy 
of the Union Iron Works in confin- 
ing themselves strictly to mining 
machinery and ship- -building. By so 
doing, they have won for themselves 
a first place in these branches of 
iron work, and are able to compete | 
with any builders on equal terms. 

His words have an application be- 
yond his immediate intent. They are 
a good motto for the Christian life. 
The failure to observe it is at the 
bottom of very much wasted energy. 
An open secret of St. Paul’s success 
was his determination “not to know 
anything save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified.” ‘This one thing,” he fol- 
lowed; and so doing he became a 
master workman. Many objects, in 
themselves desirable, had to give way 
before this controlling purpose. He 
was willing to do without them that 
his special ministry should not be 
imperiled. 

Christian friends, a similar spirit i is 
our great lack and need to-day. The 
Christian life is to most of us but one 
phase of life. Christian service is 
suffered to contest its place with 
many rival interests. 


Cannot we change all this during 


the months which are opening before 


Lamp-troubles are mostly 
over. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “Index to 
Chimneys ;” and get of your 
dealer the chimney made for 
your burner or lamp. 

Pearl-glass and pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 
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crate to it all our strength of head 


Weprespay, Api 10, 1896.) 


— 


us—take Mr. Scott's advice to our- 
selves, not attempt to cover too much 
ground, but “develop and devote 
ourselves to (our) specialties”? They 
are worthy of our best endeavors. 
There is no other “one thing” so 
grand and so inspiring as “the prize 
of our high cailling”—viz., the mak- 
ing of Christian men and women, the 
purification of society, the develop- 
ment of the kingdom of God upon 
earth, specially the thorough evan- 
gelization of this golden State, For 
such an aim we are justified in count- 
ing all things but loss. 


Brethren in Christ, let us stop 
“playing at missions,” and go to 
work. Let us deal with the problem 
on business principles; deliberately 
exalt it to the first place in our 
thoughts, plans and efforts; conse- 


and heart, of business capacity and 
material possessions. It is worth it. 
t will reward our devotion. We are 

tors.” That is the simple fact. 
We owe these Christian endeavors 
to our own truest selves and to our 
fellow-men. By every sweet con- 
straint of our sacrificing Saviour we 
are bound to satisfy the travail of 
his soul, and he “will have all men to 
be saved and to come to the knowl- 
edge of the truth.” For our motto, 
then, let us take, “California for 
Christ.” To this let us devote our- 
selves in that dead earnestness which 
carries the assurance of triumph. A 
good man or woman, we may remem- 
ber, is a manufactured article. It is 
not a natural growth. Neither will 


a silutary social state develop itself. | 


The law of reversion to type will 
prove too strong for the impulses to 
goodness, unless continually rein- 
forced from above. Barbarism, not 
high civilization, will be the issue of 
California communities, unless coun- 
teracted by positive Christian influ- 


Our California home missions are 
to supply just this essential condition 
of progress. They look to the manu- 
facture of character, to the building 
of Christian men and women. And 
these are profitable articles to the 
State. The ship of state is safe to 
ride over stormiest seas, if construct- 
ed out of these materials. Simply on 
the basis of dollars and cents, they 
are the most profitable industry in 
which a well-wisher to our State can 
engage. Justi think what would be 
the practical outcome if the princi- 
ples of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount 
were regnant in business, in society, 
in politics and in government! And 
they must be, or our light will go out 
ia darkness. 


So our missionary work is shown 
to be broadly and solidly founded. 
It has not accomplished yet all we 
are hoping from it. But that is our 
definite aim; we are working toward 
it, and it is to-day the most hopeful 
work done in the country. Moreover, 
if we can outstrip ourselves of those 
rival interests which hamper our ac- 
tion, and bend ourselves to this “one 
thing,” we shall see even during 
the present year such developments 
of strength-and prosperity—individ- 
ual and social—as shall make any- 
thing less than our best, henceforth, 
seem pitifully foolish. To this, then, 
as our specialty, let us be devoted; 
in this service pour out time, strength, 
money and heart, and as a result we 
shall become the peers of any in the 
great work of reclaiming the world 
for Christ. 


Texarkana, Texas, Y has seventy 
enthusiastic members, who are agitat- 
ing the calling of a county conven- 


Sunday School 


LESSON FOR APRIL 21ST. 


BY REV. H. E. JEWETT. 


Watchfulness (Matt. xxiv: 42-51. 
This passage is a part of our Lord’s 
discourse concerning “last things.” 
In it are utterances concerning the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the coming 
of the Son of man and the last judg- 
ment. The committee arranging the 
International Lesson course have as- 
signed this passage (xxiv: 42-51) as 
a temperance lesson, and as a golden 
text they have selected for:such a 
topic an excellent passage which is 
not a part of the lesson—“Take ye 
heed, watch and pray.” Two things 

1. That the time of our Lord's 
coming is unknown. 

2. If we knew, we would be ready. 

Because we do not know, there are 
two things we ought to do: 

1. We should watch. 

2. We should be ready. The fool- 
ish virgins (ch. xxv) did no more than 
the wise virgins in sleeping while 
the bridegroom tarried. There was 
some one on watch in their behalf, 
but they are condemned because they 
were not ready. They had made no 
previous preparation of oil. 

The good man of the house would 


}not only watch for the burglars, but 


also provide himself with some means 
of saving his property when they 
come. 

Our Lord willcome. When? 

Of that day and that hour knoweth 
no man. Watch therefore. 

Our Lord will come. How? 

To his faithful disciples, as their 
Lord, expected and welcomed; to 
the unfaithful, as a thief in the night, 
unlooked for, unwelcome. 

He will come. How? 


came at the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. He came, as a spiritual pres- 
ence, when the Holy Ghost was giv- 
en. : 

He comes now in the redemption 
of individuals, in great revivals, in 
great reformations. He will come at 
the end of the world. To these sug- 
gestions of Robertson, we may add, 


he will come to us in the moment of 
death. 


If we admit these various inter- 
pretations of Christ’s coming, we see 
that is not altogether an event of the 
twentieth or some more distant cen- 
tury. The apostles were right in 
awaiting our Lord’s return, although 
they awaited in vain his coming in 
the clouds of heaven. 


parable in Vs. 44-51, the lesson he is 
seeking to impart, and it is here that 
special application may be made of 
the sin and evil results of self-indul- 
gence and intemperance. 

1. A faithful and wise servant is 
given responsibility and uses it well. 
These are the ones who are promot- 
ed. General Howard’s promotions 
in the army and his elevation to the 
high position of President of our Na- 
tional Home Missionary Society are 
due to his wisdom and faithfulness. 
They are tributes to character, not to 
good luck. 

2. A faithful and wise servant is 
not self-indulgent. He does not “ eat 
and drink with the drunken.” In- 
temperance has wrecked good pros- 
pects, wrecked fortunes, wrecked 
character, wrecked lives. Riotous 
living is not only fatal to the Chris- 
tian’s hopes of salvation, but also to 


cial, political, social. 


tion to vote out whisky. 


| 3. The unfaithful and unwise ser- 


)\ care. He “ate and drank with the 


come to him in person to release his 


He came bodily at Bethlehem. He| 


Our Lord illustrates, by a short} 


any man’s temporal welfare, commer- | 


vant becomes indifferent to the day 
of reckoning. Belshazzar, filled with 
strong drink, neglected his kingdom 
and didn't care. He knew, perhaps, 
that Darius was at the city walls, and 
that his own life and the safety of 
Babylon were in peril, but he didn’t 


drunken” out of the cups of gold 
and silver that had been brought 
from Jerusalem; and while he reveled 
in luxurious dissipation, his day of 
reckoning came, and he miserably 
perished. The cup that intoxicates | 
still deadens the souls of men. Christ} . very chan 
is coming, but they care not. Death first step to Sasamonte, Consume 
is coming, but they are indifferent. tion, Rheumatism or other serious 
Jndgment is coming, but they realize|” [homing when voalle bur 


— 
: 


nothing,” when really our health a 

not that there shall be “weeping and for years or for life is hanging in the # ‘a 
° ” : scale. A cold is the thin edge of the 
gnashing of teeth. | wedge of disease. keep it out is 
4. The faithful and wise servant important—and time is everything. 
will welcome his Lord. When Krum- When your temperature has been 


suddenly reduced by wet or cold 
take a teaspoonful of 


PAIN-XILLER 


in a half glass of water or milk 
(warm if possible). Reaction begins 


macher, the distinguished German 
preacher, died, his daughter wrote, 
“The gracious Prince of Peace had} 


poor heart at once from all its woe 


and sorrow.” ‘To multitudes of such mt once, relief is Immediate and yam 
will have no cold, cough, sore throat 
faithful Christians Christ has already or stiffness to reckon with. This 


come and taken them to himself. sounds easy, and is easy if you have 
the Pain-Killer at hand. Geta 
But unfaithfulness, unholy living, in- 


bottle and get acquainted. It kills 
spirit that declares, “My Lord delay ‘ 25 cents a bottle. Prepared only by q 
eth his coming”—these unfit for God’s PERRY DAVIS & SON, a 
service and invite sudden and over- PROVIDENCE, R. 1. a 


whelming and eternal punishment. | q 
5. “Who, then, is a faithful and ji y 


wise servant?” IsitI? Is it you? 


“Blessed is that servant,” whoever he J 
may be. | 

Ice breaks many a branch, and so | 
I see great many persons bowed | 


down and crushed by their afflictions. | 
But now and then I meet one that| This old standard publication will 
sings in affliction, and then I thank| soon be ready for distribution 
God for my own sake as well as his.| yey rype supERIOR PAPER 
There is no such sweet singing as a PERFECT PRESS WORK 
song in the night. You recollect STRONG BINDING 
the story of the woman who, when| No economy of ditto marks. Each 
her only child died, in rapture look- ‘person has his full name. 
ed up, as with the face of an angel, 7 | 

Map of City 


and said, “I give you joy, my dar- 
ling.” That single sentence has Street Guide 
gone with me years and years down 


Business Directory 
through my life, quickening and SEND IN YOUR ORDERS 
comforting me.—H. W. Beecher. | 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


Deacon Bradford’s poem, printed 
on the Southern California pages 
this week, will please many of his old 
friends. A bright mind and a warm 


_ Obristian heart makes music any- 


where. Pastor Knodell has many 
warm friends in the San Bernardino 
church, and this poem expresses a 
little of their heart's love for him 
and interest in his work. 

Father Bristol’s contribution upon 
“Want of Feeling” this week may 
aid some Christian worker to meet 
this trouble so common and so old. 
It may help others who need just 
that message. If other friends have 
such messages let them be sent in. 


— 


CHURCH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


The San Jacinto church and com- 
munity are in a good condition. 
There seems to be a spirit of love 
and good fellowship, and the mate- 
rial outlook is hopeful. God keeps 


his record of what is there done in 


secret by his faithful servants, and 
he has many there. The Terrace 
church of Redlands feels very keenly 
the loss of noble Christian life by 
the death of several leading members. 
The children in this church are very 
many and their care and nurture 
will repay all the effort the church 
and Sunday-school is making. A 
very good audience gathers Sabbath 
morning, and receives good from the 
sermons preached by their pastor, 
Rev. O. H. Spoor. 

Rev. W. N. Burr of Perris has, 
with the lst of April, completed his 
third year with the church at Perris. 
He says: “It has been a year of ups 
and downs, of course, but neither 
encouragements nor discouragements 
have been overwhelming. We have 
lost several good families removed 
from the place, one taking five of 
our members and three others three 
each—four families and fourteen 
church members. But others have 
come in and more are coming all the 
The valley is rapidly being 
settled, and the outlook is bright. 

Pastor Robertson of Mentone has 


changed his outlying work from Old 


San Bernardino to Mentone Heights. 
This is nearer to his central work, 


+ and thus he is enabled to hold an 


afternoon service at the out-station, 
and return for an evening service at 
This point can be made a 


church, as Old San Bernardino could 
not. The pastor is greatly interested 
in this Sunday afternoon service. 
There is not one Congregationalist in 
the neighborhood, but the people all 
gave him a cordial welcome. 

Rev. L. N. Barber finds the people 
at his Barstow Station ready for or- 
ganization both of a Y. P.8. 0. E. 
and achurch. The movement origi- 
nated among the people themselves. 
They are too far from Daggett to 
worship with the church there. If 
this church should be organized he 
can minister to both. He is plan- 
ning also to visit Mohave Station on 
same week day once in two weeks, in 


addition to his sank at Daggett, 
Barstow and Calico, for no preaching 
service is held there. 

Rev. M. 8. Phillips of Highlands 
renewed his resignation of the pas- 
torate in that place last Sunday. By 
advice of physician he has refrained 
from preaching for the last seven 
months, has fulfilled pastoral duties 
and furnished supplies. During this 
time there have been twenty-three 
different preachers in the pulpit. 
Many of the pastors in the vicinity 
have given each a Sabbath’s preach- 
ing. The church considered his re- 
newed resignation on Wednesday 
evening, April 3d, and by unanimous 
vote requested him to continue as 
acting pastor, supplying the pulpit 
with as h heretofore. 


FREMONTVILLE. 


The council called to advise in re- 
gard to the organization of a Congre- 
gational church at Fremontville, in 
Ventura county, met at that place 
Wednesday, April 30th. It organized 
by the election of Rev. J. T. Ford as 
moderator and Rev. F. N. Merriam 
as scribe. It appeared that eighteen 
persons wished to unite in the forma- 
tion of a Congregational church. One 
of these was Rev. John E. Smith, who 
has been for many years missionary 
among the Ponca Indians in Nebras- 
ka. The people desired him for their 
pastor, and he desired to labor among 
them without taking home mission 
aid. No objection could be made on 
the ground of the lack of home mis- 
sion money for new work. The Lord 
seemed not only to have moved the 
people to come together in a church, 
but also to have provided a minister 
for them on such terms as were with- 
in their reach. Most of the proposed 
members were present at the meeting 
of the council held in the afternoon 
to inquire into the character, need 
and prospects of this enterprise, and 
all but one of them gave before the 
council a statement of his religious 
experience—a feature of the exami- 
nation which was most gratifying to 
the council. 

The organization was unanimously 
‘approved by the’council. Public ser- 
vices appropriate to the formation 
and recognition of the church were 
held in the evening as follows: Ser- 
mon, Rev. J. T. Ford; reception of 
members and prayer of recognition, 
Rev. F. F. Merriam; fellowship of the 
churches, Rev. Richard Pratt; ad- 
dress to the church, Rev. S. Bristol. 

The occasion was a delightful one, 
and the council separated, feeling 
that they had been called together 
for a good work, and with the confi- 
dent hope that the blessing of the 
Lord would be upon the new-born 
church. 

Fremontville is a new settlement 
in the Simi valley, and is believed to 
have before it a fair prospect for 
growth and prosperity. 


RIVERSIDE. 


The annual meeting of the First 
church of Riverside was held April 
3d, and was well attended and full of 
interest. The time of this meeting 
had been changed from the. first 
Wednesday in November to the same 
time in April. After an excellent 
supper given by the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety at the church, that the business 
of the meeting might begin early, all 
adjourned to the main audience-room 


where the reports were given. The 


of the treasurer was seven- 
teen months, and in view of the gen- 
eral financial condition, was most 
gratifying. Some changes were ren- 
dered possible by payments after the 
report was written, and it appears 
that all bills due at this date are set- 
tled, or there is money in bank to 
settlethem. There are bills, however, 
aggregating about $500 which fall due 
the first of May; but if all subscrip- 
tions are promptly met, there will 

money on hand at that time for their 
payment. The total receipts for cur- 
rent expense during the period cov- 
ered by the report were $3,821.97. The 
amount raised by the church for be- 
nevolence and charity for the twelve 
months past aggregates between ten 
and eleven hundred dollars. The 
total amount of money raised by the 
church during the past twelve months 
was not given, as the reports covered 
partially different periods, but the 
sum must be somewhat more than 
$4,000. Of this sum the Ladies’ Aid 
Society raised a little more than $750, 
including the value of a missionary 
box which they have sent to a Home 
Missionary in Nebraska. The reports 
from all the departments were con- 
cise and full of interest; and revealed 
the work at every point healthful and 
full of hope. After electing the nec- 
essary Officers and making some nec- 
essary preparation for the new year's 
work, the church was able to secure 
an early adjournment, having had one 
of the most concise and satisfactory 
annual meetings of all its history. 
As was most fitting, at the close all 
joined in “Praise God, from whom 
all blessings flow.” 


WANT OF FEELING. | 


A man recently urged to take the 
oath of loyalty to God, to commit 
himself to Christ as his Saviour and 
helper, and begin at once the prac- 
tice of religious duties, replied, “I 
have no feeling on the subject.” And 
he seemed to. think that.a sufficient 
excuse. Indeed, he added that “it 
would be hypocritical to act without 
feeling.” This is quite a common 
sentiment among that portion of our 
unconverted friends who admit the 
truths of the gospel, and intend 
some day to come over upon the 
Lord’s side. We wish to reason with 
such a few moments in this article, 
and, if possible, remove this anh 
ling block. And— 

1. This apathy toward God and re- 
ligious duties was brought on by 
neglect of. duty-—by sin. Just as 
one’s neglect of his parents and dis- 
obedience will at length bring about 
an utter want of sympathy with 
them, or sensitive regard for their 
wishes. Had you been careful to 
obey God there would be no com- 
plaint of want of feeling. This you 
will admit. 

2. To undo the sad work. sin has 
done, and restore the sensibility you 
desire, there is one way and only one, 
and that is to bow your will to God, 
and commence at once the doing of 
duty, as he shall reveal it to you. 
The natural effect will be, as in the 
case of a disubedient child returning 
te obedience, to remove the hateful 
apathy and restore sensibility and 
love. Besides this the Holy Spirit 
will hasten to your help and speedily 
bring about the desired change. 

3 To refuse to act till some im- 
pulse of feeling shall move us there- 
to, is contrary to that sense of pro- 


priety and duty “which governs us iu 
other matters. For example: The 
bank presents to you a note you have ° 
given. It is now due. Do you reply, 
“I have the money, but I don’t feel 
like paying it now. When I feel 
like it I will cancel it.” What would 
the bank think of you, and what 
would you think of others if they 
should disregard conscience, and 
reason, and law, and custom, in their — 
dealings with you, and act only as 
blind impulse should impel ? 

4. A case in point. A fact occur- 
ring in my ministry will perhaps 
illustrate more forcibly what right 
action will do towards restoring sen- 
sibility to a hardened heart. 

Entering a store one morning, in a 
place where I was holding a series of 
revival meetings, I was thus accosted: 

“Parson, you had a fine meeting 
last night. Glad to see so many go 
forward for prayers, especially the 
young people !” 

Reply—“Yes, but I did not see you 
among them. Why did not you come 
too? Christ died for you. You need 
salvation as much as they; why did 
you not come ?” 


Answer—“Ah, parson, you don’t 
know me! I am utterly without 
feeling on the subject. It would 
have been hypocritical for me to have 
gone forward. I believe every word 
you said last night. I believe in 
Christ’s unity. It is what this world 
needs, what I need, and we all need; 
but it is not for me.” 

“Have you never had any feeling ~ 
stirred by the truths and appeals of | 
religion or the movements of the 
Spirit?” 

“Yes, I had feeling once, but it is 
gone from me now.’ 

“How is this? By what process 
was your heart hardened and the 
Spirit grieved away ?” 

“I will tell you. While a youth I 
had a quarrel with my parents. I ~ 
ran away from home, went to sea, 
and spent the balance of my youth 
and my early manhood in sea-faring; 
mingled with all sorts of vicious men, 
and practiced their vices, till all feel- 
ing in regard to religious matters 
faded out entirely.” 


“And would you like to have relig- 
ious sensibility restored ?” 

“Certainly, I would do anything to 
bring it about; but it is too late.” 

“My friend, Christ, who healed the 
paralytic, can heal you and can re- 
store sensibility to things divine, if 
you will apply tothe Great Physician 
and follow his directions.” 

“What shall I do? Iwilldo any- 
thing you ask me if it is reasonable.” 

“Well, I suggest that this evening, 
after sermon, as I call people out to 
stand up for Jesus and ask for pray- 
ers, that you rise and tell the people 
how you hardened your heart, how 
destitute of feeling you have become, 
and urge such as have feeling to 
yield to the Spirit’s call before the 
evil days come. You will help me 
greatly and do much good. And if 
you are lost, it will be some consola- 
tion that you have saved some from 
coming to that dreadful place.” At 
length he promised to do so. Ac- 
cordingly, after my sermon, and 
while they were coming forward to 
the consecration seats, he came slow- 
ly forward, faced the congregation, 
and coolly told his story, and uttered 
as the moral his warning, and then 
slowly went back and took his seat. 
It had its effect, and new inquirers — 
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came out. The next day I thanked 
him for his words, and asked an es- 
sential repetition of them the follow- 
ing evening. He refused at first, 
but when I told of persons coming 
who had not heard the warning of 
_ the evening before, he assented. He 
did as promised, and gave an effect- 
ive exhortation; but as he was about 
to sit down, he added: “This sub- 
ject: of religion is taking new hold of 
me. I have had more thought about 
it to-day than for years, and I begin 
to feel a personal interest in it. May 
be there is hope for me after all, 
even me. I would like to have you 
pray for me.” And you may be sure 
we did. And God heard. The next 
evening was one of power, and our 
friend was on his knees; and when 
the revival meetings closed, he sat 
among the converts, subsequently 
- united with the church, and became 
an active Christian. Reader, Is the 
path of recovery plain? If so, enter 
upon it at once, assured that Jesus 
will meet you more than half way, 
and grace will more than undo all 
that sin hath done. __ S. Bnrisrot. 


[Address to Rev. J. R. Knodell by Deacon 
D. M. Bradford at a large meeting of the 
church held to express their appreciation of 
their pastor, March 18, 1895.] 


Dear, loving pastor, servant of our Lord, 

We bring you greeting, and with one accord 

Unite in this expression of our Christian love 

To you and yours, and pray the Christ above 

May ever keep you in his loving arms, 

And always shield you from whatever harms. 

Your messages from God, so faithful given, 

Brighten our Christian path that leads to heav- 
en; 

Your gospel teachings never fail to win 

Us nearer to Christ and farther off from sin. 

O Brother, do you really, truly know 

Y.ou set our hearts with burning zeal aglow ! 

You give us glimpses of the heavenly land, 

And make us love to be a Christian band; 

You seem to throw the heavenly gates ajar, 

And make us welcome, where the righteous 
are. 

We greet thee, faithful Shepherd of this little 
flock, 

And pray each member be a living block 

In the great temple of the Holy One 

For us prepared by God’s dear, loving Son. 

You lead our friends to find the narrow way, 

And teach us all more fervently to pray. 

May the many you shall gather to the kingdom 
of our Lord 

Be truly measured only by our promised great 
reward. 

Your exposition of God’s Word, so clear, 

We feel a blessing and a joy to hear. 

Long may you live, a holy message bear 

To sinful man, and all God’s truths declare. 

Faithful and zealous for the cause of right, 

Lean on the Son that gives the one true light. 

So may you lead a multitude to God 

That otherwise were lost upon the road, 

In this fair valley, where sin has such a hold, 

Be strong for right, for truth be very bold; 

_ Help us to strike the demon Liquor down, 

The holy Sabbath with its blessings crown. 

From year to year give us the Word of life, 

And help us shun the paths of sin and strife. 

Blow, blow the gospel trumpet long and loud, 

Help shake this city from its sinful shroud 

Till it shall from its lethargy awake 

To righteousness, a living gospel take ! 

And when the dear Lord calls ‘‘Come up 
above,” 

May none be missing from his realms of love. 

So may we helpful to each other be 

Until called home to spend eternity. 


Another Day. 


Another closing day, 
Another setting sun— 

What progress have I made ? 
What duty have I done? 


Amid perplexing cares 

That marked this checkered life, 
Oh, have I sought thy grace 

To help me in the strife ? 


Have I, in simple faith 
Before thy gracious throne, 

Lived only in thy strength, 
Nor trusted in my own? 


Dear Saviour, guide my feet 
In all the toilsome way, 
And bring me nearer thee 
With each declining day. 
—Selected, 


Town elections in New York show 
& much larger number of probibition 
victories than ever before. — 


TULARE. 


Since the coming of our present 
pastor, Rev. E. D. Weage, the church 
has made good progress toward fu- 
ture prosperity. So “impressed are 
all with the pastor's deep earnest- 
ness and desire to do his utmost for 
the good of the church, that tha ral- 
lying of helpers seems general. The 
attendance at all of the services has 
greatly increased, particularly the 
Sunday-evening service. Apropos of 
this service comes the mention of a 
new organization, known as_ the 
Men’s Sunday Evening Club, under 
whose auspices the Sunday-evening 
service is conducted. - 

Quite a number have united with 
the church during the past five 
months. The Sunday-school is grow- 
ing in efficiency as well*as in num- 
bers. An orchestra of five violins 
and a cello, besides the organ, adds 
very materially to the music of the 
school. Sunday evening, March 
3lst, one of the best concerts was 
given by the school. 

The Y. P. S. C. E. is prosperous, 
and a golden harvest may be expect- 
ed if the earnest Christian work is 
faithfully carried on. Last, but not 
at all least, is a Junior Endeavor or- 
ganized and superintended by Mrs. 
Weage; and surely the ever-increas- 
ing membership, and the interest 
taken by the Juniors, is evidence 
enough of her excellent capabilities. 
At first the meetings were held in 
the study, but now they are held in 
the main part.of the church, so large 
is the attendance. | 

One thing more, and that is that 
we are a “shining light” in more 
ways than one. Cause, why? Our 
church is lighted throughout with 
electricity. Eye. 


THE FLYER. 


Out in the State of Washington 
there is a steamboat which lets no 
grass grow under her feet (if the Hi- 
bernian editor may be allowed a 
figure of speech). It is the Flyer, a 
screw steamboat, 200 feet long, car- 
rying passengers on Puget Sound. 
She ran 68,695 miles during the year 
1894, which is believed to be one of 


-|the best records ever made by a boat 


of that kind. This vessel, which be- 
longs to the Puget Sound and Ool- 
umbia River Transportation Com- 
pany, makes four round trips daily 
between Seattle and Tacoma, 271% 
miles, or 220 miles a day. The round 


hours. 


but the Flyer makes such good time 
and is so punctual that she is said to 
be more popular than the railroad 
trains. The aggregate of lost time 
during the: year is said to have been 


only 43 minutes.—<Scientific American. | 


THE NATURAL BRIDGE OF OREGON. 


One of the chief of the west coast 
natural curiosities is the “Titan’s 
Bridge,” situated in Douglass county, 
Oregon, and about eighteen miles 
from Oakland. It is not on such a 
grand scale as the famous “Natural 
Bridge” of Virginia, but will, when 
its whereabouts become generally 
known, rank high among American 
oddities of nature. This Oregon nat- 
ural bridge was discovered only a 
few years ago by a Californian of the 
name of Magee. The canyon span- 
ned by its arch is 9114 feet wide at 
the base between side walls, and the 
arch itself only lacks 4 1-2 feet of 
being an even 100 above the little 
stream that runs beneath. The rock 
stratum which spans the canyon and 
forms the bridge is 30 feet in thick- 


ness, exclusive of 3 or 4 feet of earth, | 


trip of 55 miles is made in three} 
The distance between these 
two cities by rail is about 40 miles,| — 


which supports a few straggling 
trees. It has already b:come a great 
resort for Oregonian outers, and a 
large hotel on a plateau near the 
western approach of the bridge is 
among the near future probabilities. 
—St. Louis Republic. | | 


Curr ror THE Grir.—Dr. Keeley 
the discoverer of the “Keeley Oure” 
for drunkenness, announces the fol- 
lowing cure for the grip. We com- 
mend it to our readers for trial: 
“No person need die of grip. Not 
only that, but no one need,ever be 
sick enough from grip to go to bed 
or quit his usual occupation. Assa- 
footida, in doses of sixteen grains, ad- 
ministered four times a day, will 
completely break up the worst case 
of grip at any stage of its develop- 
ment. Not only will assafootida cure 
the grip in its primary form, but it 
will break up many of the complica- 
tions arising from it. It is as abso- 
lute a specific for grip as quinine is 
for ague. A particularly valuable 
quality of this specific is its cheap- 
ness, simplicity, and harmlessness. 
No matter how many grains you may 
take in a day, it will not hurt you.— 
Lutheran Observer. 


Of the 260 cadets at West Point, 
about one-third are professing Chris- 
tians, twenty of them being Roman 
Catholics. In addition to the regular 
Sunday morning services under the 
chaplain, a prayer and conference 
meeting is held on Sunday evening. 
A mid-week prayer-meeting is also’ 
conducted by the young men, who 
have organized a Christian Associa- 
tion and a reading-room. Miss War- 
ner, sister of the authoress of “The 
Wide, Wide World,” continues her 
practice of many years of holding a 
Bible class for cadets at the conclu- 
sion of the chapel service on Sunday 
morning, and the wife of one of the 
professors holds a similar class in 
the afternoon. There occurred re- 
cently the annual presentation to the 
graduating class of copies of the Bi- 
ble, the Roman Catholics receiving 
the Douai Version and the Protestants 
the King James Version. These are 
furnished by a fund in the care of 
the American Tract Society.—[ Ex. 


General Neal Dow was the recipi- 
ent of many telegrams and letters of 
congratulation on his ninety-first 
birthday, March 20th. 


ACORNS FROM OAKLAND. 
(Concluded from page 5.) 


vice. It was not a food feast, though 
flower and fruit and furnishing were 
ample. Song, prayer, fellowship, love 
made the morning beautiful, and we 
were started for church like King’s 
children. In church our souls were 
ready for rapture; for it is possible, 
friends, to go into church with higher 
altitude of feeling and of faith than 


we usually bring out. Dinners, sup- 


rs, breakfasts—many are forgotten, 
ut that breakfast never. We shall 
speak of it when our bodies have 
had their Easter, as our Lord had his 
Easter. 


since to follow the Los Angeles Eas- 


ter, and the holy morning has been | 


holier by the vivifying presence of 
happy friends. Dear homes where 
our ever-improving Paciric enters, I 
drop this little acorn into your friend- 
ly hearts. “The Lord is risen indeed.” 
Easter is joyful—not a melancholy 
morning. Bring some friends in to 
rejoice with you, to touch your happy 
home life and kneel at your altar. 


“Thy brother shall rise again.” He - 


was a hero here. He is a hero there. 
His great brave deed was a volume 
of Easter sermons. We shall see our 
fathers and mothers again when we 
see Jesus. When I clasp my child 
again, you will clasp yours. It will 
not be long. Celebrate the day which 
glorifies the foundation of your hopes, 
and call pious guests to your board 
as well as carry flowers to glorious 
graves and altars of devotion. “For 
if we believe,” and we do, “that Jesus 
died and rose again, even so them 
also which sleep in Jesus will God 
bring with him.” | 

Epwin Sipyey 


Oberlin College last year adopted 
a plan to have the history and work 
of our denominational missionary so- 
cieties presented in courses of lec- 
tures to its theological students. 
Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., has just 
given the second course of three lec- 
tures on the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society. | 


The home missionary churches of 
Minnesota, some thirty years ago, 
helped start Carleton College. 
cently that young College formed a 
“Carleton Oollege Asiatic Club” at 
Marsovan, Turkey, numbering fifteen 
or sixteen members. 


THE NEW 


HARDMAN 


BABY GRAND. 


The Greatest Success of Modern 
Piano-Building. Only 5 feet and 8 
:nches long, yet containing all the 
finest points of the Concert Grand. 


| 
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THE HARDMAN 


UPRIGHT? 
OR GRAND PIANO 


Is the most durable piano in the world to-day. 


The ‘‘Hardman Tone” never changes its 
quality, never gets thin and wiry, but 
maintains its beautiful sonority in spite 
of any amount of use or unlimited abuse. 
Many new and elegant styles of cases can 
now be seen at warerooms, Hundreds 
of testimonials from musical critics of the 
highest intelligence. Prices are lower 


than asked for many inferior instruments. 


The J. Dewing Co. 


Pacific Coast Agents 


FLOOD BUILDING—: 
Fourth and Market Streets 


Warerooms Second Floor 
SAN FRANCISCO 


It has enriched life ever - 
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MT. TAMALPAIS 
Military :: Academy 


San Rafael, Marin Co, 


_An “Accredited School” for Boys, Acad- 

-emic Staff composed of university men who have 
- proved themselves efficient teachers. There 
are Classical,/Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough. The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories are larger and_ better 
equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 


a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- | 


ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect, One hour from San Francisco. Next 
term begins August 14th. 
ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., | 
HEAD MASTER, 


Oakland Seminary 


Cor. lith and Clay Sts., Oakland 


Is the pioneer school for young ladies in Oak- 
land, Cal. Organized Nov. 8, 1888; reopen- 
ed January 6, 1890. Fall term will commence 
Monday, July 30, 1894. It affords superior 
advantages, having college educated teachers 
of the first order, to whom the highest prices in 
the State are paid. Students are prepared for 
Universities and Colleges in the East as well 
as in California. Mrs. M. K. BLAKE, 
Principal. 


BELMONT SCHOOL 


Belmont, California 


This school intends to meet the most intel- 
ligent and exacting requirements regarding 
Christian influence, sound scholarship and 
physical well being. It is fully accredited at 
the University of California in all the courses 
also in advanced work, and at Stanford 
University, and gives especial attention to 
preparation for them, but it will continue to 
offer thorough preparation for the best Eastern 
colleges and technical schools. We believe 
that our entire equipment—our teaching force, 
our laboratories, library, gymnasium, heating 
and electric lighting—will command the con- 
fidence of those best able to judge, and we 
therefore cordially invite all interested in help- 
ing to build up a center of good moral and 
intellectual influences to visit the school, 
whether they have sons to educate or not. 
For catalogue address 


W. T. REID, A. M. (Harvard), 
| Head Mester. 
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A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Eighteenth year; 19 professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHUROH, A.M., 
1086 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


G. D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 
COFFEE PARLORS. 

427 MONTGCMERY ST, 


TELEPHON® 52:9. 


LADY DENTIST 
Dr. Frances C. Treadwell 


Formerly of Philadelphia, has removed to MURPHY 
BUILDING, Room 94, corner Market and Jones Sts., 
San Francisco. Take elevator, Examination free. 
Dr. Treadweli is thoronghly skilled in all the various 
branches of dentistry. 


CRYSTAL BATHS 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hot 
sea water tub and swimming baths, foot 
of Mason street, terminus of all North 
Beach cars. John Farnham, Manager. 


San Francisco 


IRVING 


UNIVERSITY 


ALAMEDA, OAL. 


Under the management of W. W. Anderson, 
late Principal of Hopkins Academy, assisted by 
. B. Hughes, formerly English Master of Hop- 
ins Academy. 
Only teachers of known ability employed. 
This is a se/ect school, in which the home is 
as prominent a feature as the thorough instruc- 
tion given. 
Location very advantageous, 
Sea bathing within ten minutes’ walk of the 
school. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the 
Principal, W. W. ANDERSON, 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty- 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
graph avenues, Classical and Special courses 
provided. Open to qualified students of any 
Christian church; to women as well as men, 
Six Professors. Special instruction in So- 
ciology, and in facile use of the English 
Bible. Enlarged library. The one training- 
school for the Congregational churches of the 


Pacific States. Apply to the President, Rev, | 


J. K. McLean, D.D., 520 Thirteenth St., Oak- 
land. 


OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 


TELEPHONE 5125. 


F. BUFFORD, Manager 


Mineral Land Agency 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKET STRERT, ROOM 45, 


SAN FRANOISCO. 


G. L. BROWN, 


Manage: 


Golden Gate Undertaking Co. 


Funeral Directors and Embalmers 


2429 Mission St., near 21st, S. F. 


G. W. KEELER, H. E. Snook, 
Manager, Asst, Manager 


Telephone No, 6102 


W. R. SUMMERHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Man Springs, $1, 
All work warranted. Fine watch and jew- 
elry repairing a specialty. | 


JOHN F. LYONS, 


Notary Public and Commissioner of 
Deeds for all States and Territories. 


Passports Secured. 


OFFICE, 607 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


Notarial Business can be transacted after business 
hours at his residence, 2202 Steiner St., next N. E. core 
ner SacramentoSt., San Francisco. 


Oak Grove School 


Burlingame, San Mateo Co. 
| NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED. | 


A first class home for boys. Beautiful 
surroundings. Superior instruction. The 
best of care. its graduates admitted to the 
State University or Stanford University 
without examination. Fall term com- 
mences August 8th. Send for catalogue and 
mention this paper. 


IRA G. HOITT, Ph.D., Master. 
( Ex Staie Supt, Public Instruction.) 
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Van Ness Young Ladies’ Seminary 


1849 Jackson St., Cor. Gough 


——Under the direction and ownership of -—— 


DR. S. H. WILLEY 


Aided by a corps of able and experienced teachers 
Next term opens on January 2, 1895. 


THE OLDEST 


PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


= ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Grants Diplomas and Confers Degrees. Rare rtunities 
Offered in Music. One Hours Ride from Pris ‘rancisca, 


d and Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, $175. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS. C. T. MILLS, President, 
WILLS COLLEGE P.O., Alameda (o., Cal. 


Term begins Aug. 8, 1894. 


TUBBS 

CORDAG «a COMPANY 

(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 

April, 1889.) | 

MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 

MANILLA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDING TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE 


| Direotors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiran 


Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs,Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. GIL and 613 Front Street. 
San 


Searby s Pharmacy 


400 Sutter St. Cor. Stockton 


Is again owned and managed by = 


W. Searby 


Alone. The very best Drugs and Pharmaceu- 
ticals are dispensed at as moderate charges 
as are consistent with the quality of the goods, 
and the care taken in their preparation. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 


RCM SCHOOL & OTH, 
GENUIN 
BELL-METAL 


CO. 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


There is Not an Ink Consumer 


There is Not an Accountant 


There is Not a Man or Woman 


Guaranteed to pay for themselves each year in the saving of ink and pens. 


That would not adopt the Davis 
Automatic Inkstand exclusive- 
ly if they fully realized its econ- 
omy of ink, peas and time. 

Who would not use the Davis 
Automatic Inkstand exclusive- 
ly if he but appreciated its clean- 
liness, Convenience, and saving 
of time. Having occasion to use 
an inkstand at home, who would 
be without the Davis Automatic 
Inkstand if they but knew that 
it is always ready for use keeps 9 “= Sian: 
the ink pure and fluid until used. ~ 


This alone is one 


hundred per cent. annually on the investment, Sold on approval. 


G. WICKSON 


3;and 5 Front Street, San Francisco. 
221 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 


co. 


A NEW STORY OF LINCOLN. 


At the annual banquet of the Dis- 
trict. of Columbia Oommandery of 
the Loyal Legion recently in honor 
of Lincoln’s birthday General Daniel 
E. Sickles dropped into reminiscens- 
es of Lincoln, and related an affect- 
ing incident, demonstrating the in- 
tensely devout character of that 
great man, which was listened to in 
breathless silence. At the conclu- 
sion of his story General Sickles said 
that it had never before been told to 
apy man. This new Lincoln story is 
as follows: 

“It was on the fifth day of July, 
1863,” said General Sickles, “that I 
was brought to Washington on a 
stretcher from the field of Gettys- 


Hearing of my arrival, Pres-— 


ident Lincoln came to my room and 
sat down by my bedside. He asked 
about the great battle, and when I 
told him of the terrible slaughter 
the tears streamed from his eyes. I 
asked him if he had doubted the re- 
sult. He said ‘No.’ Then he con- 
tinued: - 

«This may seem strange to you, 
but a few days ago, when the oppos- 
ing armies were converging, I felt 
as never before my utter helplessness 
in the great crisis that was to come 
upon the country. I went into my 
own room and locked the door. 


Then I knelt. down and prayed, as I 
| had never prayed before. I told God 


that he had called me to this posi- 
tion, that I had done all that I could 
do, and that the result now was in > 
his hands; that I felt my own, weak- 
ness and lack of power, and that I. 
knew that if the country was to be 
saved it was because he so willed it. 
When I went down from my room I 
felt that there could be no doubt of 
the issue. The burden seemed to 


| have rolled off my shoulders, my in- 


tense anxiety was relieved, and in its 
place came a great sense of trustful- 
ness, and that was why I did not 
doubt the result at Gettysburg. 
And, what is more, Sickles,’ he con- 


_|tinued, ‘I believe that we may hear 


at any moment of a great success by 

Grant, who has been pegging away 

at Vicksburg for so many months. 

By to-morrow you will hear that he 

has won a victory as important to us 

in the West as Gettysburg is in the 
Kast. | 

“Then, turning to me, he said: 
‘Sickles, I am in a prophetic mood to- 
day, and I know that you will get 
well.’ 

«The doctors do not give me that 
hope, Mr. President,’ I said; but he 
answered, cheerfully, ‘I know you 
will get well, Sickles.’ ”—LZz. 


The poorest education that teaches 
self-control is better than the best 
that neglects it.—Sterling. 


The coronation of the Russian Czar 
will take place in May at Moscow. 


There are too ‘many good people 
engaged in whitewashing the world. 


BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CA- 
TAARH THAT CONTAIN MER- 
CURY, 


As mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole system 
when entering it through the mucous surfaces, 
Such articles should never be used except on 
prescriptions from reputable physicians, as the 
damage they will do is ten-fold to the good you 
can possibly derive from them. Hall’s Ca- 
taarh Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and is 
taken internally, acting directly upon the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system. In 
buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure be sure you get the 
genuine. It is taken internally, and made in 
Toledo, O., by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testi- 
monials free. 


ce Sold by druggists; price, 75 cents per bot- 


tle. 
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Contentment. 


It’s no.in titles nor in rank, 
It’s no in wealth like Lon’on bank, 
To purchase peace and rest; 
It’s no in makin’ muckle mair; 
It’s no in books; it’s no in lear, 
To make us truly blest; 
If happiness hae not her seat 
An’ center in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest; : 
Nae treasures, nor pleasures, 
Could make us happy long; 
The heart ay’s the part ay 
That makes us right or wrong, 


—Robert Burns’ Epistle to Davis. 


I am one who holds a treasure 
And a gem of wondrous cost; 

But I mar my heart's deep pieasure 
With the fear it may be lost. 


Oh, for some heavenly token 
By which I may be sure 
The vase shall not be broken, 
~ Dispersed the esse nce pure ! 


_Then spoke the angel of mothers 
_ To me in gentle tone, | 
‘*Be kind to the children of others, 

And thus deserve thine own.” 


—Julia Ward Howe, 
REMARKABLE BALOON VOYAGE. 


A remarkable baloon voyage was 
mate in Germany a few weeks ago 
by Dr. A. Benson, during which the 
baloon reached a height of 31,496 
feet, or nearly six miles. The baloon 
was equipped with various instru- 
ments for making observations, and 
much of interest was observed con- 
cerning atmospheric physics. Dr. 
Benson retained consciousness 
throughout the entire voyage by 


breathing artificial oxygen prepared | 
for the purpose and carried in bags, | — 


and his observations are unusually 
complete and interesting. 

It is noteworthy that up to a height 
of 1,500 meters the temperature 
rose steadily. At this elevation the 
thermometer indicated 5 degrees 
Centigrade above zero. The air 
meanwhile was foggy, thick 
clouds frequently hid the earth from 
view. At an elevation of 5,000 met- 
ers the temperature sank to 18 de- 
grees below zero. The atmosphere 
at this height was very dry, and the 
sun’s rays very weak. The artificial 
respiration was commenced at an alti- 
tude of 6,750 meters, the temperature 
at this height being 29 degrees below 
zero. When Dr. Benson found himself 
at 8,000 meters he tried for a mo- 
ment to breathe natural rarefied air, 
but found it would be impossible to 
retain consciousness at such a height 
in this way. His voice at this height 

ounded strangely muffled. The tem- 
perature meanwhile had sunk to 42 
degrees below zero. At 9,000 meters 
he passed up through the thin strat- 
um of high cirrus clouds, and found 
the stratum consisted of small well- 
formed snowflakes. The extreme 
height of 31,496 feet was reached two 
80% half hours after the start, and 
the thermometer at this point stood 
at 47.9 below zero. In this 


extreme co 
considerably, alti Penson suffered 


ed in heavy furs. qiy he was cloth- 


were frozen during the vobis fingers 
Dr. Benson calls attention®: 


~The old burying ground in Lon- 
don, in which Toplady, author of 
the “Rock of Ages,” is buried, has 
been turned into a public park. The 
bodies were not removed. 


Health Restored 


ALL RUN DOWN 
No Strength nor Energy 


Miserable 


IN THE 


EXTREME. 


CURED BY USING 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


“Several years ago, my blood was in O% 
bad condition, my system all run down, 
and my general health very much im- 

aired. y hands were covered with 

rge sores, discharging all the time. I 
had no strength nor energy and my feel- 
ings were miserable in the extreme. At 
last, I commenced taking Ayer’s Sarsa- 

arilla and soon noticed a change for the 

etter. My appetite returned and with 
it, renewed strength. by 
these results, I kept on taking the Sar- 
saparilla, till I had used six bottles, and 
my health was restored.”—A. A. Towns, 
prop. Harris House, Thompson, N. Dak. 


Admitted 


AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


SAN FRANCISCO and NORTH 
PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


Tiburon Ferry—Foot of Market St 


San Francisco to San Rafael. 


WereEK Days—7:40, 9:20, 11:00 a. m.; 12:35, 

3:30, 5:10, 6:30 p.m. Thursdays—Extra 
trip at 11:30 Pp. m. Saturdays—Extra trips 
at 1:50 and 11:30 P. m. 


San Rafael to San Francisco. 

Werk Days—6.25, 7:55, 9:30, 11:10 a. M.; 
12:45, 3:40, 5:10 Pp. M. Saturdays—Extra 

trips at 1:55 p.m. and 6:35 P. M. 

Between San Francisco and Schuetzen Park 

same schedule as above. 


Leave 8. F.| In 15, | Arrives, +". 
WEEK Days Destiu ation. WEEK Days 
7:40 A.M. ~ Novato. 8:50 A. M. 
3:30 P.M Petaluma. 730 A. M. 
5:10 Santa Rosa. 6:15 P.M. 
7:40 a. M | Fulton ‘10:30 a. M. 
Windsor 
| Healdsburg 
Geyserville 
Cloverdale 
Pieta 

3:30 P.M Hopland and 6:15 P.M. 

J Ukiah 
7:40 A.M (10:30 a. M 

Guerneville 
3:30 P. M. 6:15 P. M. 
7:40 A. M. Sonoma and 8:50 A. M. 
5:10 P. M. | Glen Ellen 6:15 Pp. M. 
7:40 A.M. 10:30 a. M. 
3:30 P M. Sebastopol 6:15 P. M. 


Stages consect at Santa Kosa for Mark 
West Springs. | 

Stages connect at Geyserville for Skaggs 
Sirings, Stewarts Pt., Gualala and Pt.Arena. 
Stages connect at Cloverdale for Geysers. 
Stages connect at Pieta for Highland 


eral interesting facts which have 1PV- 

established by his voyage. He foul 
humidity in the highest regions, and 
and observed fine mist in the sky to 


‘hing height of more than 
It also noted that 
the cirrus clouds at a height of 9,000 
meters were formed of snowflakes, 
and that to a height of 15,000 meters 


10,000 meters. 


Springs, Kelssyville, Soda Bay, Lakeport 
end Bartlett Springs. 
| &avog connect at Ukiah for Vichy Springs, 
Mapss, Blue Lakes, Upper Lake, 
Westport, Cahtuille, Greenwood, Orr’s Hot 


-John'ity, Fort Bragg, Usal, 

Valley Block». Cal ella, Pomo, 
Hydesville and Eureka. “aly’s, Gravelly 
daturday to Monday round-trip dgeville, 


reduced rales. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE | 


Importers and Dealers in 


WRITING AND 


WRAPPING 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 


: BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Papes 


_|612 te 516 Sacramento and 519 Cem. 


mercial Sts,, San Francisce, 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods 


Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 
610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


SAN FRANCISCO, - 


N. E. cor. Merchant St, 


CAL, 


FOSTER 
GROCERS. 


FINE MACKEREL IN KITS 
FAMILY TRADE. 


SPICES AND OLIVE OIL 
Sole Agents 


TOP-O-CAN 
BUTTER 


PURE 


ami 


Ww TOD-O-CAN. 


,/ 


Best in the World | 


Guaranteed 


To\Keep in Hot 
Climates, 


26 and 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Established in 1858. 


M. B. MORAGHAN, 


Importer, Planter and 


Wholesale Oyster Dealer 


OysTER BEps aT MILLBRAE, CAL. 


FAIRBANKS 


Coffee Mills, Trucks, Etc. 


316 


ALL. SIZHS. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO 


& 318 Market Street, 8. F. 


For sale by all hardware dealers, 


Special rates on large orders, Supply all the leading 
families and steamships. All oysters retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 

Stalls 67, 68 69, 70, 71, and 47, 48, California Market 

San Francisco, Cal. 


INCORPORATED A. D. 1819. 
AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Assets = #10,807,666 64 


AND — 


Wilshire Safe & Scale Ce. 


AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 


No. 6 California St., - San Francisco 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES 


AND VAULT DOORS. 


Cc. B. Parcells and 
Wilshire Safe & Scale Co. 


NO, 6 CALIFORNIA ST. 


Also Agents for 


ll Kinds Repaired. 


ffalo Scale Co. Safe and Scales {ot 


WASHING DAY 


It is a little difficult to keep the children 
quiet and attend to duties of the day at the 
same time. 


WHY NOT BUY A NOAH’S ARK? 


It is a source of enjoyment and interest to 
them, and lots of amusement trying to make 
the animals stand. 


WE WILL SELL THEM CHEAP 


The usual $06 Gime. ... 


FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 


Send to us for Toys 


SMITH'S CASH STORE 


414-418 FRONT STREET, S. F., CAL. 


| 
= 
> 


\ 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 

General Agent. 

THOMAS E. POPE, 

Assistant General Agent. 


JOHN RUSSELL - City Surveyor 
PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


W. H, TILTON, JAS, CARROLL, 


CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


S73 Market Street | 


Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisco, 


ALSO IN SYRUP. 


IODIDE OF 
IRON. 


Specially recommended by the medical 
celebrities of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumption 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the lood . 
one stimulating and regulating its periodic 

None Genuine unless signed “ BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y. and all Druggists. 


Ticket offices, corner New Montgomér|, 


tel. 
apd Market streets, under 7 


| 


i e of temperature 

| but not Gen Manager. Gen. Pass, Agent. 
abové this level, and much more of 
more. technical scientific interest. 


The voyage 18 considered to be one of 
the most satisfactory ascensions on 


record.—Scientific Amerwan. 


fragrant as violets. 


improves her looks andis as 


Ww. W. CHASE & CO. 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retail 


1912 


Dealers in 
MARKET 


Ban FRANCISCO. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheege, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
| oney and Cranberries. 

Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 

- Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 

Telephone No. 1415. San FRANCIS00 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


U 
& PEALS 
in * o 


t 
BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 
nd for Price and Catal 


Se d 
BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. 


“This is a Christian nation,” was 
the positive assertion of Rev. Dr. Ed- 
ward Thompson, General Manager of 
the Sunday Leazue of America, in a 
strong sermon preached in the Met- 
ropolitan Presbyterian church. And 
Dr. Thompson proved by citing 
numerous historical facts that the 
makers of the United States intended 
it to be a Christian nation, notwith- 
standing the constant repetition in 
certain quarters of the hackneyed as- 
sertion that the absence of God from 
the constitution was the result of de- 
liberate intention on the part of its 
framers. Among the proofs cited by 
Dr. Thompson were the following: 
That slthough there was no national 
flag during the first two years of the 
revolution, General Putnam used one 
on which was inscribed, “An Appeal 
to Heaven”; that when Washington 
was sought to lead the armies he was 
found on his knees praying to God 
for the success of our arms; that the 
men, women and childrén of the col- 
onies constantly prayed to God for 
success; that when Washington ten. 
dered his resignation he commended 
the country “to the protection of Al- 


- mighty God”; that Washington said 


those who made the Constitution bor- 
rowed none of the principles of law 
from Solon, Lycurgus or Numa, but 
from Moses and Obrist, and that “it 
was the first Constitution to recog- 
nize the brotherhood of man”; that 
the Constitution recognizes a Sunday 
law by saying that the President 
shall have “ten days, Sundays except- 
ed, in which to consider each bill”; 
that Justice Story said there could 


have been no successful attempt to) 


abolish legislation as to Sabbath ob- 
servance; that the chief executive 
takes the oath of office on the Bible; 
that Congress in 1812 spoke of the 
“God of battles”; that the judiciary 
requires men to swear or affirm “by 
the help of God”; that Judge Cooley 
in an important decision affirmed that 
the religion of the United States was 
Christian, a decision afterwards con- 


‘firmed by Justice Brewer, who said, 


“This is a Christian nation,” and that 
the Government stamps on its coins, 
“In God we trust.” Surely, this was 
evidence enough, if evidence were re- 


- quired to prove that this is a Chris- 


tian nation. | 

In church circles the seven days 
just ended might appropriately be 
referred to as Methodist week. The 
Baltimore Oonference of Southern 
Methodists came to a close to-day. Its 
ministers have filled many pulpits 
during their stay, and all of them 
have added new friends and admir- 
ers to the old ones they had in this 
city. The reports showed all the 
churches in this conference to be in 
a fairly prosperous condition not- 
withstanding the “hard times.” There 
was much talk before the conference 
met of the probability of an attempt 
being made to have the conference 
substitute the Epworth League for 
the Christian Endeavor societies in 
the Southern Methodist churches, 
and considerable feeling was aroused 
in connection therewith, but no such 
attempt was made, and so far as can 
be learned none was ever contem- 
plated. The Epworth Leaguers do 
want their organization to be repre- 
sented in this conference, and ste 
have been taken by which they hope 
to accomplish that purpose, but they 
say they are not seeking compulsory 
mem bers. | 

A memorial service in honor of the 
late Rev. Nathan Sites, D.D., who was 
for thirty-four years a missionary of 
the M. E. church at Foochow, “¥! 
was held in Metropolite — 
church Sunday afterv~ 


Hurst presiding. Dr. Baldwin of 
New York, who was for nearly twenty- 
two years associated with Dr. Sites in 
Chinese missionary work, made the 
principal address, and Bishop Ninde 
of Detroit, who preached a powerful 
sermon on faith from the same pulpit 
in the morning, and who has just re- 
turned from China, where he spent 
last Christmas day with Dr. Sites, 
paid a glowing tribute to his work 
among the Chinese. The family of 
Dr. Sites are and have been for many 
years members of the church in 
which the memorial service was held. 
During the services Dr. Johnson, pas- 
tor of the church, read letters of con- 
dolence from Bishop Andrews, Bishop 
Mallalieu, Dr. A. B. Leonard, the 
Missionary Secretary, George Lans- 
ing Taylor the poet, and others. 

The Anti saloon League is making 
a strong effort to interest the colored 


people in the work of the League, 
and one of the ways it proposes to do 


it is to hold mass-meetings in the 
colored churches, and have them ad- 
dressed by our best temperance ora- 
tors. The first of these meetings is 
to be held on the afternoon of Sun- 
day, April 21st, in Zion Baptist 
church, which is in a locality where 
temperance work is needed among 
the colored people very badly. 


Wasainerton, D. April 3d. 


The new Year Book of Ohio will 
number 254 churches, with a gain of 
1388 in membership. 


fublishers’ Mepartment 


Rntered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter, 


RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 


Is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, 
or money refunded. 50 cents per box. Send 
two stamps for circular and Free Sample to 
MARTIN RUDY, Registered Pharmacist, 
Lancaster, Pa, No PosTALs ANSWERED. 
For sale by all first-class druggists everywhere. 
N. B, Greensfelder & Co., Wholesale Agents, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Increase the appetite by the use of Ayer’s 
Cathartic Pills. They cause the stomach, 
liver and bowels to perform their function: 
properly, do not debilitate by excessive stimu- 
lation, and are not irritating in their action. 
As an after-dinner Pill they are unequaled. 


RooMs.—Persons wishing to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by the 
day, week, or month without board, at reason- 
able rates, please call at office of, or send to 
THE PACIFIC, 7 Montgomery avenue. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower, and 
Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Market 
street. Winter styles, new feathers and ribbons. 
Low prices. Branch of the Wonder, 999 

street. 


OLIVE TREES 


MISSION MANZANILLO 
NEVADILLO, RUBRA, COLUMELLA 
PICHOLINE, REGALIS and UVARIA 


LUELLING ALMONDS 


Japanese Wineberries | 
Evergreen Blackberries 


Complete Assortment of 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 


ROSE3, PALMS, MAGNOLIAS, ETC. 
Vegetable, Flewer and Farm 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


Descriptive Catalogue and prices on application 


Trumbull & Beebe 


Seedsmen and Nurserymen 
419-421 Sansome St., 


san Francisco 


Dr. HAYES C. FRENCH 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 


Young Men’s Christian Association Building 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Hours, 11-12 & 1-4 Telephone, South 519 


Established 1850 


N. GRAY & CO. 
UNDERTAKERS 


641-643-645 Sacramento St., Cor. Webb 


San Francisco 


Telephone No. 43 


Embalming a Specialty 


411 Sacramento Street 
Importers of and wholesale dealers in 
WOODEN WARE, BRUSHES, BROOMS, 
Feather Dusters and Clothes Wringers 


Agents for the well-known 
White Mountain Cream Freezers 


Congregational Sunday School 


and Publishing Society| 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS 


735 Market St., San Fr 
GEO. WAJ— 


ancise- 
Manager 


The only hat 


Store having its own factory, 


We Herrmann & Co. 


Will give you better value in HA 


THE HATTERS, 
328 KEARNY STREET. 
(Entire Building) 


‘LATS O 
any store in the city.” 


every teacher, 
press and public, 


ty. general agents, 
Send for Illustrate Catalogue, mailed free 


99 


BRUNNING 


the 


Sewing Machine for Family Use 


Don’t fail to see it before buying any other. 


LATEST IN DESIGN 
PERFECT IN FIT 


Send for Catalogue to : 


J. W. EVANS: 


1021 Market St., San Francisco 
South side, near Sixth Street 


We have added to our ware- 


TrOOms & complete stock of Car- 
pets, Rugs and all the latest and 
most approved Floor 
in conjunction with the Furni- 
ture business and the complete 


equipment of the home. 

ALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 

COMPANY : 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 


17-123 Geary St... - San Francisco 


Nothing Like It! 
Works Like a 


/ | 
"y Gelebrat i 
SY 


» Cough Candy 


Sure Cure in almost 
every case 


Stearns’ Candy Kitchen, 1006 Market St. 


We have a full lin f 


WANTED! 


pupil: and family; indorsed by 
Agents selling fifty books 


ent i 
Bic will be made 


P 
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TRICTLY Pure Canpigs PP. 5th, S. F. 
| 
sell our new book, DICT 
UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
FRSSOR J, F » Dy PRo- 
FRANKLIN 
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